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AN  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  FOR  OUR  NEW 
POSSESSIONS  ^ 

Each  nation  has  had  its  own  policy  with  regard  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  new  territory  acquired  by  war.  The  conquests 
of  Persia  destroyed  the  military  power  of  the  subdued  peoples, 
but  left  them  their  manners  and  customs,  their  industries  and 
laws.  Even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  a  too  stubborn 
nation  was  transported  to  the  Euphrates,  its  essential  tradi¬ 
tions  were  not  much  changed  by  the  Babylonians.  But  the 
Persians  hastened  to  send  back  the  captives  whom  they  found 
weeping  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  and  a  new  temple  was  soon 
built  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Greek  conquest  of  Alexander  shows  the  same  toleration 
of  religion  and  of  manners  of  life,  altho  Greek  science  and 
learning  took  the  place  of  the  previous  intellectual  life  thru- 
out  eastern  Persia  and  Egypt. 

But  the  Roman  conquest  meant  something  far  more  thoro. 
The  people  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  who  yielded  to  Roman 
legions  were  compelled  to  change  not  only  their  political  forms, 
but  their  administration  of  justice;  even  their  religious  worship 
and  their  family  and  tribal  forms  were  changed.  For  their 
gods  were  carried  off  to  Rome  and  placed  in  the  Pantheon  to 
be  worshiped  henceforth  as  gods  of  Rome  and  no  longer  as  the 
protectors  of  their  own  people.  The  subjugated  people  had  to 
send  to  Rome  to  make  offerings  to  the  gods  whom  they  had 
looked  to  for  their  support,  from  generation  to  generation  thru 
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untold  ages.  The  consequence  was  the  necessity  of  loyalty  to 
Rome  on  the  part  of  conquered  peoples  because  of  the  fact 
that  Rome  had  become  the  custodian  of  their  gods. 

But  Rome  had  another  hold  upon  its  new  possessions.  It 
conscripted  the  young  men  of  a  province  as  soon  as  it  had 
obtained  control  over  it,  and  sent  them  into  the  ranks  of 
the  army  to  fight  for  Rome.  But  it  did  not  make  the 
mistake  of  leaving  the  conscripts  where  they  could  lead  a 
revolt  and  assist  their  people  to  recover  their  independence. 
It  sent  the  new  conscripts  to  some  far-distant  frontier,  where 
their  safety  depended  upon  their  loyalty  to  the  legion  in  which 
they  were  placed.  Only  by  loyalty  to  Rome  could  they  expect 
ever  to  see  again  or  even  to  hear  from  their  dear  ones  in  the 
family  left  behind  in  the  native  land.  Thus  young  men  from 
Gaul  and  Britain,  from  Spain  and  Germany,  were  sent  to  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  Parthia  and  the  Nabathean  wil¬ 
derness  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  Rome;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  young  men  of  the  East  were  sent  to  the  West  to  hold 
in  subjection  the  peoples  of  Spain,  Britain,  Gaul,  and  the 
Rhine. 

This  was  an  education  in  cosmopolitanism — the  mixing  up 
of  nations  by  means  of  the  Roman  army. 

But  Rome  had  still  another  and  a  more  important  education 
for  its  new  possessions.  It  set  up  everywhere  its  praetorian 
courts,  and  in  the  place  of  violence  or  mere  princely  authority 
brought  forward  principles  of  jurisprudence  openly  promul¬ 
gated  before  all  men.  There  was  the  Roman  advocate  who 
would  take  advantage  of  all  the  subtleties  of  the  law  to  get 
for  his  client  a  favorable  verdict.  The  praetor  had  in  the 
main  to  decide  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  justice.  The  civil 
law  got  established  by  countless  praetorian  decisions  and  has 
become  the  priceless  possession  of  all  modern  civilization. 
The  nations  conquered  by  Rome,  and  held  for  one  or  two 
centuries,  learned  to  live  under  Roman  laws  and  could  never 
after  rid  themselves  of  that  necessity. 

The  Roman  taught  each  individual  of  its  world  empire  a 
twofold  consciousness,  first,  that  of  his  right  to  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  private  property  in  land,  and  his  right  of  protection  by 
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the  courts  in  his  property  and  in  his  person  against  violence; 
secondly,  that  of  his  duties  as  citizen  to  support  the  state  by 
risk  of  his  life  and  property. 

This  was  a  training  in  individualism,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  citizenship,  so  that  Rome  may  be  said  to  have  made  individ¬ 
uals  into  persons  in  a  way  that  had  never  before  been  known. 

Charlemagne  finished  the  work  of  Julius  Caesar  in  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  by  a  thirty-years’  war  with  the 
Saxons.  The  states  of  modern  Europe  are  governed  sub¬ 
stantially  by  Roman  law,  but  they  do  not  adopt  without 
important  modifications  the  Roman  policy  with  their  new 
possessions.  To  be  sure  they  all  seek  to  obtain  a  revenue  by 
taxation  or  otherwise  from  the  conquered  province,  and  this 
is  right  so  far  as  it  goes  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  just  govern¬ 
ment  and  for  institutions  established  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  people.  New  possessions  in  farther  Asia,  central  and 
southern  Africa,  or  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  also  initi¬ 
ated  into  the  Roman  jurisprudence  in  its  latest  development. 
More  than  this,  they  are  made  acquainted  wdth  the  arts  and 
inventions  for  use,  comfort,  and  luxury,  and  with  science  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  fact,  up  to  a  certain  limit  there 
is  an  altruistic  attempt  to  lift  the  people  that  do  not  possess 
the  arts  of  life  into  civilization,  at  least  so  far  as  the  conquest 
of  nature  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  is  concerned.  And 
the  missionary  movement  of  the  Christian  Church  is  unremit¬ 
ting  in  its  purpose  to  enlighten  those  people  in  the  matter  of 
the  divine  destiny  open  to  all  men  to  whom  is  revealed  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine-human  nature  of  God. 

To  the  United  States,  as  a  nation  proclaiming  freedom  and 
equality  to  all  men,  one  looks  for  a  new  step  in  the  general 
direction  taken  by  civilized  Europe  with  its  conquests.  One 
expects  more  altruism,  more  government  of  the  people  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  strong  presentiment  of  this  that  has  led  to  the  party 
of  opposition,  which  declaims  against  imperialism  and  sees  no 
just  road  to  the  acquisition  and  government  of  territory  that 
is  not  inhabited  by  people  that  have  reached  the  stage  of  self- 
government,  and  capable  of  becoming  independent  States  in 
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our  Union.  Notwithstanding  a  quite  general  adherence  of  our 
people  to  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  there  is  almost  an  equal  distrust  in  the  practice  of 
admitting  into  the  Union  any  people  who  are  not  fully  ripe 
for  self-government.  This  means  that  they  shall  have  arrived 
at  a  sense  of  fair  play  and  tolerance  for  those  who  differ  in 
opinion  and,  besides  this,  a  ready  submission  to  those  legally  in 
authority.  It  means,  moreover,  that  there  shall  prevail  among 
the  people  of  the  new  possessions  a  conviction  that  leads  to 
productive  industry  and  to  the  creation  of  an  enlightened  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  Would  any  of  our  cities  allow  its  slums  to  vote 
and  thereby  lower  the  standard  of  righteousness  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  believed  that  the 
privilege  of  voting  is  in  itself  an  educative  force  in  the  state 
and  that  it  constantly  increases  the  self-respect  of  the  voter? 
It  is  feared  by  the  opposition  that  the  restriction  of  the  right 
to  vote  will  end  by  creating  a  social  barrier  obstructive  to  the 
development  of  humanity.  It  has  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  a 
new  departure  for  the  United  States  to  acquire  colonies  that 
must  not  be  admitted  to  federal  representation.  It  must  in¬ 
volve  an  imperialistic  relation  to  a  portion  of  our  people,  and 
this  will  gradually  react  on  our  form  of  government  and  in 
the  end  deprive  us  of  cherished  privileges,  it  is  said. 

We  see,  however,  that  expansion  is  unavoidable  in  some 
form.  The  great  powers  of  Europe  have  divided  Africa 
among  themselves.  They  have  moved  upon  Asia  until  it 
seems  only  a  question  of  months  when  China,  the  greatest  ag¬ 
gregate  of  people  with  an  indigenous  government  that  has 
ever  existed,  will  be  partitioned.  There  is  no  territory  of 
uncivilized  people  that  will  remain  long  out  of  the  possession 
of  those  great  powers.  Nor  is  there  a  long  future  for 
any  of  the  decaying  political  powers  wherever  they  may  exist. 
This  fact  causes  every  thoughtful  American  to  look  seriously 
to  the  question  whether  it  is  not  a  duty  devolving  upon  us  as 
a  people  to  have  our  hand  in  this  work  of  division  and  show 
that  we  can  hold  conquered  nations  for  their  own  benefit — 
that  we,  in  short,  can  lift  them  toward  self-government. 

'  Other  nations — notably  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
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France — will  teach  their  colonists  to  be  industrious  and  to 
adopt  civilized  habits  in  the  matter  of  food,  clothing,  and  shel¬ 
ter.  Great  Britain  will  go  farther  and  establish  universities  in 
India  and  even  in  Africa,  so  as  to  permit  exceptional  individ¬ 
uals  to  reach  great  careers,  but  the  United  States  will  put  be¬ 
fore  the  whole  people  the  opportunity  of  schooling.  It  will 
give  whole  nations  an  apprenticeship  in  an  industrial  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Is  not  this  better  than  to  draw  a  Chinese  wall  around 
our  present  territory  and  make  no  new  acquisitions  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  diluting  our  already  thin  national  blood? 
Let  us  have  an  apprenticeship  for  all  people  within  our  nation 
in  the  art  of  local  self-government.  In  this,  then,  is  hope  not 
only  for  peoples  on  a  lower  stage  of  self-government,  but  also 
for  ourselves.  For  if  the  other  people  of  the  world,  to  the 
number  of  some  fourteen  hundred  millions,  are  united  under 
the  five  great  powers  of  Europe,  while  we  in  turn  have  only 
one  hundred  millions,  our  national  idea  will  be  threatened 
abroad  and  have  more  dangers  than  ever  at  home. 

And,  again,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  if  our  democratic 
government  of  the  people  comes  to  have  under  its  protection 
people  who  are  not  equal  to  the  task  of  self-government  that 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  tyrannize  over  them  and  enrich 
ourselves  on  their  substance,  cruelly  neglectful  of  their  best 
interests.  We  must  accept  the  charge  of  as  many  of  these 
colonies  as  come  to  our  hand.  We  must  seek  to  give  them 
civilization  in  the  highest  sense  that  we  can  conceive  it. 

Meanwhile,  what  is  civilization  ?  And  who  are  we  that  feel 
so  satisfied  with  our  own  form  of  living  that  we  dare  to  wish 
it  imposed  on  other  people  ? 

What  right,  it  is  asked,  has  one  nation  to  impose  its  forms 
on  another  by  force,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  higher  form  of 
civilization  ?  What  infallible  criterion  have  we,  asks  another, 
by  which  we  may  be  entitled  to  conclude  that  we  have  a  higher 
civilization  than  the  neighboring  nations?  Why  is  not  the 
Indian  civilization  as  good  as  ours?  Why  is  not  the  Chinese 
civilization  or  the  civilization  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  good 
as  the  civilization  that  calls  itself  the  United  States,  or  Great 
Britain,  or  France,  or  Germany?  This  is  a  serious  question 
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and  needs  to  be  understood  if  one  is  going  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  national  achievements. 

Let  us  consider  the  answer  which  can  be  made  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  what  is  it  that  makes  one  civilization  higher  than  another  ? 
What  is  a  high  civilization  and  what  is  the  highest  civilization? 

Let  us  pause  and  consider  a  definition  of  civilization.  For 
we  must  have  such  a  definition  that  its  bare  statement  will  lead 
to  its  instant  adoption.  It  must  be  clear  on  the  face  of  it. 
Such  a  definition,  too,  cannot  fail  to  help  us  as  to  the  kind  of 
education  which  we  must  give  to  the  people  of  our  new  pos¬ 
sessions  if  we  accept  the  responsibility. 

I  offer  as  such  a  definition  the  following : 

A  people  is  civilized  when  it  has  formed  institutions  for  itself 
which  enable  each  individual  to  profit  by  the  industry  of  all 
his  fellow-citizens;  when  it  enables  each  individual  to  profit 
by  the  experience  and  wisdom,  the  observations  and  the 
thoughts  of  his  fellow-citizens;  when  it  encourages  each  indi¬ 
vidual  to  enter  upon  a  rational  self-activity  by  which  he  con¬ 
tributes  either  thru  his  industry,  or  thru  his  observation  and 
his  thoughts,  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
lives. 

This,  too,  will  apply  not  only  to  the  highest  forms,  but  it 
will  indicate  the  degree  of  advancement  all  along  the  line  from 
the  lowest  grade  to  the  highest.  If  one  nation  allows  one-half 
of  its  citizens  to  grow  up  illiterate  and  in  consequence  not 
able  to  profit,  thru  means  of  books,  by  the  experience  of  the 
race,  nor  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  their  fellow-citizens,  that 
nation  is  surely  inferior  to  another  that  gives  these  privileges 
to  three-fourths  of  its  people.  So,  too,  a  nation  that  can  earn 
only  twenty  cents  per  day  for  each  inhabitant  is  inferior  by  so 
much  in  its  civilization  to  the  nation  that  can  earn  thirty,  or 
forty,  or  fifty  cents  a  day  for  each. 

But  this  definition  can  be  stated  in  a  more  technical  manner 
to  bring  out  all  that  it  contains. 

Civilization  enables  man  to  conquer  nature  and  make  it  his 
servant;  to  command  the  services  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and 
of  all  the  inorganic  elements;  to  command  the  plant  world 
or  vegetation  for  his  uses;  to  command  also  the  animal  king- 
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dom  for  the  same  service;  in  short,  to  command  the  services 
of  nature  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Besides  this  control 
over  nature,  civilization  should  give  man  access  to  the  history 
of  his  race,  access  to  its  literature,  access  to  its  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries,  access  to  its  various  inventions,  and,  above  all,  access 
to  its  moral  and  religious  ideals.  Civilization,  in  short, 
should  give  man  command  of  the  earth  and  likewise  command 
of  the  experience  of  the  entire  race. 

This  shows  the  goal  ahead  of  us  and  not  merely  our  partial 
realizations. 

In  the  light  of  this  definition  we  may  approach  the  civiliza¬ 
tions  as  they  actually  exist  and  inquire  how  far  they  have  real¬ 
ized  the  ideal,  how  high  they  have  climbed  on  the  ladder  of 
civilization.  At  once  we  see  how  low  the  tribal  civilization  is 
as  compared  with  the  civilization  of  Great  Britain  or  France 
or  Germany.  There  is  no  tribal  civilization  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  and  never  was  one  which  could  compare  with  these 
nations  in  its  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  minerals,  chemical  sub¬ 
stances,  and  the  natural  forces  such  as  heat,  light,  electricity, 
gravitation.  No  tribe  can  possibly  command  the  complete 
resources  of  the  world  as  regards  its  vegetable  and  its  animal 
life,  the  products  of  agriculture,  and  the  mines.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  tribe  is  too  small,  and  the  tribe  from  the 
very  nature  of  its  constitution  cannot  co-operate  with  other 
tribes  or  receive  their  help.  It  stops  at  a  view  of  nature 
which  is  a  mere  superstition.  The  tribe  can  climb  only  a  little 
way  up  the  ladder  which  leads  to  the  control  and  command  of 
all  the  substances  and  forces  of  nature.  Consequently,  the 
tribe  cannot  participate  to  any  great  degree  either  in  the  pro¬ 
ductive  industry  of  the  whole  world  or  in  its  intellectual  inves¬ 
tigations  and  discoveries. 

Other  forms  of  civilization  above  the  tribe  take  rank  as 
higher  or  lower  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  realize 
this  ideal  of  conquest  over  nature  and  complete  intercommuni¬ 
cation  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  nation  that  lacks  a  great 
commerce  can  be  so  high  in  civilization  as  Great  Britain  or 
France.  No  nation  that  lacks  railroad  communication  can  be 
so  high  in  civilization  as  the  United  States.  No  nation  that 
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lacks  steam  engines  to  perform  its  drudgery  can  be  so  high 
as  the  nation  which  has  these  things. 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  we  and  all  other  nations  were  a 
century  ago  far  below  what  we  are  now  on  the  material  side  of 
our  civilization,  and  if  we  are  no  worse  off  than  then  in  the 
matter  of  spiritual  communion  with  our  fellow-men,  then  we 
are  higher  in  our  civilization  as  a  whole. 

A  nation  that  has  no  printing  presses  and  that  cannot  buy 
or  read  the  books  of  the  world  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  high 
civilization.  And  on  this  scale  the  nation  that  has  the  most 
printing,  that  makes  the  most  books,  and  that  reads  the  great 
books  of  the  world,  is  higher  than  the  other  nations.  The 
ideal  in  this  respect  is  that  civilization  should  make  it  possible 
for  each  man  to  know  the  experience  of  all  the  past  thru 
science  and  literature,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  see, 
thru  the  columns  of  a  morning  newspaper,  history  as  it  is 
making  day  by  day  in  all  the  lands  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  us  all  to  consider  the  enormous  advance 
made  in  a  hundred  years  in  this  matter  of  knowing  what  all 
humanity  is  doing.  We  could  know,  in  1799,  much  of  the 
great  world  history  before  it  was  a  half  a  year  old,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  as  we  can  now  know  within  six  hours. 

There  is  another  criterion  by  which  to  try  a  civilization,  and 
it  is  a  very  important  one.  A  nation  may  be  very  far  advanced 
in  its  ability  to  control  nature  and  to  command  access  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  race.  But  it  may  do  this  only  for  some  classes 
of  its  citizens  and  not  for  all.  Such  a  nation  is  not  so  highly 
advanced  in  its  civilization  as  one  that  allows  each  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  to  participate  in  the  product  of  the  whole.  The  nation 
that  gives  schools  to  the  humblest  classes  of  its  people  as  well 
as  to  its  highest  classes,  and  the  nation  which  allows  the  hum¬ 
blest  people  to  govern  themselves  under  just  laws,  is  a  higher 
nation  than  one  which  separates  the  ruling  class  into  a  gov¬ 
ernment  apart  from  and  above  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  highest  ideal  of  a  civilization  is  that  of  a  civilization 
which  is  engaged  constantly  in  elevating  lower  classes  of 
people  into  participation  of  all  that  is  good  and  reasonable,  and 
perpetually  increasing  at  the  same  time  their  self-activity. 
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Pursuing  this  same  line  of  thought,  we  must  note  that  with 
the  increase  of  individual  self-activity  along  the  lines  of 
science  and  productive  industry  there  is  an  increase  of  creature 
comforts  to  each  and  every  inhabitant,  as  well  as  increase  of 
his  ability  to  enjoy  spiritual  intercommunication  by  means  of 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers. 

I  am  aware  that  many  persons  think  that  an  industrial  civil¬ 
ization  devoted  to  money-getting  and  the  accumulation  of  cap¬ 
ital  is  a  spurious  civilization,  and  that  it  is  a  lower  stage  of 
human  society  than  the  tribal  stage  and  the  village  community. 
This  is  the  reason  why  I  am  explicit  on  this  point  of  the 
importance  of  man’s  conquest  of  nature.  For  without  this 
machinery  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  without  the  com¬ 
bination  of  individual  savings  into  vast  masses  of  capital, 
there  would  not  exist  as  there  does  now  a  bond  of  commerce 
extending  around  the  world  and  uniting  all  peoples.  For  this 
material  bond  must  exist  before  the  spiritual  interaction  can 
exist  which  makes  each  nation  participant  in  the  experience  of 
all  others. 

When  we  look  at  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  com¬ 
binations  of  capital  we  must  see  how  essential  they  are  to  the 
conquest  of  nature.  The  inventions  of  any  one  people  are  con¬ 
verted  by  means  of  commerce  into  an  active  help  to  all  other 
peoples.  The  ships  of  the  commercial  marine  of  Great  Britain 
help  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  productions  of  all  nations  to 
each  consumer. 

The  capitalist  who  invests  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  tene¬ 
ment  houses  in  any  city  helps  all  of  the  citizens  of  that  place  to 
obtain  better  dwellings  at  cheaper  rents.  The  capitalists  who 
build  railroads  lower  the  prices  of  freight  and  in  doing  this 
add  something  to  the  wealth  of  the  distant  producer  as  well 
as  cheapen  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  amount  of  money  earned  on  an  average  to  each  inhab¬ 
itant  of  a  state  measures  its  rank  of  civilization  so  far  as  the 
conquest  of  nature  is  concerned.  A  nation  that  does  not  use 
machinery  and  steam  engines  cannot  afford  for  all  its  people 
a  full  participation  in  the  world’s  market.  A  nation  like  the 
English,  that  commands  the  most  machinery,  will  command 
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the  most  comfort  for  its  people.  Thirty  families  out  of  a 
hundred  in  Great  Britain  report  an  income  of  one  thousand 
dollars  and  upward,  while  only  three  families  in  Italy  out  of 
each  hundred  report  the  same  amount  of  income. 

Side  by  side  with  the  conquest  of  nature,  as  we  have  seen, 
develop  the  two  classes  of  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  nature 
and  the  knowledge  of  man.  The  mining  for  silver  and  iron 
and  the  other  metals  is  not  the  only  kind  of  mining.  Civil¬ 
ized  man  is  mining  continually  into  the  history  of  peoples,  ex¬ 
cavating  buried  cities  and  exploring  their  monuments  and  the 
remains  of  their  literature,  and  trying  to  discover  what  motives 
governed  the  civilizations  of  the  Nile  valley  and  the  Euphrates 
and  learn  what  was  the  nature  of  the  institutions  with  which 
the  peoples  of  the  past  governed  themselves.  The  spiritual 
method  of  mining  brings  up  to  light  human  life  as  it  was  in 
the  past,  and  more  and  more  every  day  we  come  to  understand 
how  civilization  has  been  evolved  out  of  savagery.  We  can 
understand  better  and  better  what  is  our  real  status  in  our  pro¬ 
gressive  development  toward  the  ideal  of  civilization.  And 
we  can  understand  better  and  better  our  shortcomings.  We 
can  see  the  ideal  far  above  us  and  beyond  us. 

If  we  cannot  come  into  contact  with  lower  civilizations 
without  bringing  extermination  to  their  people,  we  are  still  far 
from  the  goal.  It  must  be  our  great  object  to  improve  our 
institutions  until  we  can  bring  blessings  to  lower  peoples  and 
set  them  on  a  road  to  rapid  progress.  We  must  take  in  hand 
their  education.  We  must  emancipate  them  from  tribal  forms 
and  usages  and  train  them  into  productive  industry  and  the 
individual  ownership  of  land.  We  must  take  them  out  of 
the  form  of  civilization  that  rests  on  tradition  and  mere 
external  authority  and  substitute  for  it  a  civilization  of 
the  printed  page,  which  governs  by  public  opinion  and  by 
insight  rather  than  by  mere  authority.  Such  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  we  have  a  right  to  enforce  on  this  earth.  We  have 
a  right  to  work  for  the  enlightenment  of  all  peoples  and  to 
give  our  aid  to  lift  them  into  local  self-government.  But 
local  self-government  cannot  exist  where  there  is  no  basis  of 
productive  industry  and  book-learning. 
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Here  we  have  the  answer  to  our  question:  What  is  the 
right  one  civilization  has  to  substitute  itself  in  the  place  of 
another  form  of  civilization  already  existing? 

We  have  read  with  great  interest  the  new  and  higher  defini-  • 
tion  of  the  white  man’s  burden  as  stated  by  the  greatest  of 
living  poets.  The  white  man  proves  his  civilization  to  be 
superior  to  other  civilizations  just  by  this  very  influence  which 
he  exercises  over  the  peoples  that  have  lower  forms  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  forms  that  do  not  permit  them  to  conquer  nature  and 
make  the  elements  into  ministers  of  human  power — forms  of 
civilization  which  do  not  sum  up  for  each  individual  the  ideas 
of  all  mankind  thru  all  ages,  but  rather  which  limit  him 
exclusively  to  the  experience  of  his  own  tribe  and  which  fail 
to  give  him  an  understanding  even  of  that. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  in  particular,  we  the  people  of  the 
United  States  agree  that  it  is  our  burden  to  take  up  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  people  in  our  new  possessions.  We  shall  also 
agree  that  there  are  two  lines  of  education,  one  in  productive 
industry  and  one  in  letters  and  science.  Our  definition  makes 
it  clear  that  the  school  is  to  be  a  great  feature  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  new  possessions.  All  the  inhabitants  must  be 
educated  and  not  the  few  alone.  There  must  be  opportunity 
for  all  not  only  to  learn  letters  in  school,  but  also  to  learn  the 
trades  and  commerce  and  agriculture.  That  education  should 
be  such  as  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  develop  to  the  full  the 
resources  of  their  islands. 

So  much  being  settled  in  advance,  we  may  now  make  a  few 
specific  inquiries  as  to  the  first  step  to  be  taken.  In  all  these 
new  possessions  there  have  existed  school  systems,  or  at  least 
the  rudiments  of  such.  That  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has 
been  so  wisely  and  efficiently  organized  that  it  needs  no  help 
from  the  outside,  and  I  do  not  speak  of  it  in  what  follows. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  simple  steps  in  the 
inaugfuration  of  an  educational  scheme  for  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico. 

First,  I  take  for  granted  that  the  government  will  leave  the 
management  of  the  islands  for  several  months  or  even  years  in 
the  hands  of  military  commanders  who  will  govern  thru 
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provost-marshals  assigned  to  districts — these  being  instructed 
to  take  all  proper  steps  to  interest  substantial  citizens,  citizens 
possessing  educated  intelligence  or  successful  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  property,  to  come  forward  and  assist  in  restoring 
social  order  and  in  re-establishing  schools  and  business  in  the 
proper  channels.  By  a  gentle  pressure  on  the  part  of  these 
provost-marshals  old  schools  could  be  re-established  and.  per¬ 
haps,  new  ones  opened.  It  is  important  that  the  United 
States  government  should  do  something  as  soon  as  these 
schools  have  been  re-opened;  namely,  it  should  furnish  super¬ 
visors  to  visit  these  schools  and  suggest  improved  methods 
of  instruction,  giving  the  teachers  of  these  new  possessions 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  in  the  United  States  that  has 
accumulated  during  the  many  generations  that  our  common- 
school  system  has  been  in  operation.  The  supervisors  should 
consist  of  one  general  superintendent  of  schools  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  assistants  to  make  possible  a  weekly  visit  to 
each  of  the  schools  on  the  island. 

In  the  next  place  something  should  be  done  with  regard  to 
the  instruction  of  the  natives  in  the  English  language.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  attempt  too  much.  If  the  United 
States  government  should  employ  teachers  of  English  (and 
these  must  all  be  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language)  to 
make  weekly  visits  to  the  several  schools  and  give  model 
lessons  in  instruction  in  English,  and  direct  the  instruction  in 
this  branch,  one  lesson  a  day  being  required  in  each  of  the 
schools,  the  native  teachers  would  soon  become  good  instruct¬ 
ors  in  this  branch,  and  the  English  language  would  very  soon 
come  to  be  taught  in  an  effective  manner,  and  this  with  a 
minimum  of  outlay  from  the  public  funds. 

After  the  military  rule,  of  course  civil  rule  must  come.  In¬ 
deed.  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  government  to  make  the 
military  rule  a  system  of  nurture  to  develop  civil  rule  and  self- 
government,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  these  possessions. 
While  the  military  rule  lasts  it  will  give  opportunity  for  the 
national  government  at  Washington  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  peculiarities  of  these  islanders,  to  learn  their  strong 
points  and  their  weak  points,  and,  so  to  speak,  acquire  a  fund 
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of  experience  necessary  for  the  formation  of  proper  civil  codes 
and  the  organization  of  a  system  of  government  for  them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  prosperity  must 
be  the  re-establishment  of  the  various  industries  and  civil  voca¬ 
tions  of  the  people.  The  establishment  of  schools  should  pro¬ 
ceed  step  by  step  with  this  settlement  of  civil  and  industrial 
vocations,  so  that  the  youth  growing  up  may  understand  the 
rationale  of  the  things  that  they  practice.  When  they  grow 
to  manhood  and  womanhood  they  will  be  qualified  to  enter 
into  a  new  order  of  citizenship  which  our  national  govern¬ 
ment  will  hope  to  encourage  and  succeed  in  bringing  to  a  vig¬ 
orous  maturity  in  these  islands. 

To  summarize  these  outlines  of  an  educational  policy  for  our 
new  possessions ;  they  involve,  first,  the  action  of  provost-mar¬ 
shals  under  the  direction  of  the  generals  commanding  these 
islands  to  re-establish  in  their  old  channels  the  industries  and 
the  educational  institutions;  second,  the  appointment  of  e.x- 
pert  supervisors  to  inspect  the  schools  and  train  the  teachers 
in  the  most  advanced  methods  of  instruction;  third,  the 
appointment  of  Spanish-English  teachers  who  are  able  to  lay 
out  a  course  of  instruction  in  English  and  introduce  it  into 
the  programs  of  the  schools  so  as  to  have  in  all  cases  one 
lesson  a  day  in  English,  and  to  supervise  the  teaching  of  this 
work  as  performed  by  the  regular  teacher  of  the  school.  Un¬ 
der  this  arrangement  both  teachers  and  pupils  will  very  soon 
attain  a  considerable  familiarity  with  English. 

It  is  all-important  that  only  one  lesson  per  day  should  be 
given  in  English.  More  than  this  would  be  liable  to  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  we  desired  to  substitute  English  for  Spanish  in  our 
new  possessions,  and  such  suspicion  would  embarrass  and  even 
render  futile  all  our  efforts  at  improving  their  schools. 

The  experience  in  Porto  Rico  since  January  of  the  present 
year  has  been  very  nearly  on  these  lines  and  has  met  with  suc¬ 
cess.  General  John  Eaton,  my  eminent  predecessor  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  has  been  the  chief  executive  officer  in 
the  educational  department  of  Porto  Rico,  and  has  latterly  had 
one  assistant.  The  able  general  in  command  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  (General  Henry)  supported  his  policy  and  made  it  possi- 
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ble  not  only  to  revive  and  continue  the  schools  of  the  island, 
but  also  to  establish  new  ones.  No  adequate  provision  has 
been  made  for  many  years  in  that  island  to  pay  the  teachers’ 
salaries,  and  this  was  one  of  the  first  evils  that  met  a  remedy. 
The  revenues  of  the  island  collected  by  the  United  States  are 
to  support  the  teachers  and  the  supervisors.  But  one  assistant 
superintendent  is  not  enough.  There  should  be  a  corps  of 
assistants  sufficiently  large  to  visit  each  of  the  schools  weekly. 

Besides  the  literary  work  there  should  be,  as  I  have  sug¬ 
gested,  schools  of  industry  with  special  teachers  in  every  con¬ 
siderable  town  and  village.  The  general  manual  training 
school  as  it  exists  with  us  would  do  good  work  there,  but  I 
think  that  special  trades  schools  are  better.  They  should  fit 
all  who  desire  instruction  for  their  special  vocations. 

In  conclusion,  I  refer  once  more  to  my  extended  discussion 
of  the  new  duties  which  devolve  on  our  nation  at  this  epoch — 
when  it  becomes  responsible  for  new  territories  whose  people 
have  been  brought  up  under  older  forms  of  civilization.  It  is 
our  duty  to  make  a  system  of  education  that  will  develop  in 
their  people  an  ability  to  conquer  nature  and  to  enter  into  an 
all-sided  spiritual  communion  with  mankind. 

William  T.  Harris 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  CHICAGO  SCHOOL  SITUATION 

The  Chicago  school  situation  is  not  described  by  merely 
indicating  the  shifting  from  position  of  this  or  that  individual, 
or  the  scheming  of  this  or  that  politician.  It  is  a  profound 
and  complex  situation,  created  by  the  aggressive  working  and 
interworking  of  the  great  forces  which  mark  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth,  and  which  are  preparing  the  way  for  the  twentieth 
century.  Men  and  women  enter  into  this  drama  in  so  far  as 
they  succeed  or  fail  in  grasping  these  master  forces  and  observ¬ 
ing  their  governing  influence  upon  the  movements  of  our 
time.  The  field  of  education  is  permeated  by  these  influences. 
No  one  can  understand  the  educational  situation  without  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  great  problems  which  are  pressing 
upon  humanity  from  every  direction.  All  these  questions  con¬ 
cern  one  human  kind.  They  are  not  detachable.  They  can¬ 
not  be  partitioned  off  into  this  or  that  space  for  consideration. 
If  our  age  has  learned  one  lesson,  it  is  that  of  the  unity  which 
underlies  all  development.  Let  me  be  distinctly  understood. 
The  Chicago  situation  is  not  summed  up  in  a  discussion  of 
surface  questions.  It  involves  deeper  questions.  These  sur¬ 
face  phenomena  are  merely  symptoms.  In  this  deeper  con¬ 
sideration  we  find  teachers  and  citizens  interested.  But  bear 
this  in  mind:  This  is  an  age  of  smokeless  powder.  In  the 
field  of  social  development,  as  on  the  field  of  battle,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  locate  the  forces. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  the  development  of  our  country 
for  the  past  fifty  years  is  the  rapid  growth  of  the  public-school 
system  into  a  position  commanding  respect  and  confidence. 
Analyzing  the  feelings  which  go  out  to  it,  we  can  easily  dis¬ 
cover  that  it  is  loved  not  only  for  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing, 
but  also  (and  this  must  be  emphasized)  on  account  of  what  it 
may  realize  in  the  development  of  society.  Our  age  presents 
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the  phenomena  of  a  transition  period.  Unrest  and  discontent 
prevail.  Institutions  must  be  remodeled  according  to  new  and 
higher  standards.  A  multitude  of  hopes  and  expectations  are 
centered  upon  the  schools.  They,  it  is  felt,  can  be  made  the 
instruments  thru  which  man  and  society  can  be  recon¬ 
structed.  Like  a  great  impulse  going  out  in  every  direction 
appears  the  democratizing  tendency  of  our  day.  The  very 
atmosphere  is  surcharged  with  the  ozone  of  democracy.  The 
cry  is  for  opportunity  for  all,  and  that  opportunity  the  highest 
and  the  best.  A  great  hope  has  welled  up  in  the  human  soul, 
that  it  shall  at  last  have  a  chance  for  full  and  free  development. 
Democracy  sees  its  opportunity  in  the  public  school.  Citizens 
and  teachers  are  energized  by  its  influence. 

The  great  heart  of  the  nineteenth  century,  acutely  responsive 
to  every  suggestion  for  humanity’s  help,  throbs  in  unison  with 
the  hopes  of  its  greatest  teachers.  Even  the  defectives  have 
been  taken  up  in  the  arms  of  the  age.  The  philosopher  and 
the  psychologist  have  placed  the  child  in  a  new  light,  and  have 
questioned  the  school  work  of  the  day.  The  sociologist  and  the 
specialist  in  education,  active  in  the  laboratories  of  human  life, 
have  asked  that  the  school  prepare  for  social  life,  and  have 
suggested  that  radical  changes  in  the  school  curriculum  would 
be  required  to  accomplish  this.  The  student  of  economic  and 
industrial  conditions  has  turned  with  hopeful  countenance  to 
the  public  school.  The  teacher  of  morality  has  been  pro¬ 
foundly  stirred  by  its  possibilities.  The  whole  community 
has  felt  the  force  of  the  new  impulse,  and  greater  and  greater 
demands  are  made  upon  the  public  school.  The  business 
world,  the  industrial  world,  the  professional  world  voice  these 
demands.  These  bodies  are  too  much  occupied  with  their  own 
affairs,  they  are  too  busy  to  look  much  beneath  the  surface,  but 
in  a  sort  of  groping,  incoherent  fashion  they  voice  their  dis¬ 
content.  Suggestions  of  administrative  or  legislative  reform 
seem  to  attract  them  and  to  offer  solutions.  The  newspapers 
reflect  this  sort  of  sentiment,  and  blindly  hack  away  at  this  or 
that  head  which  presents  itself,  in  many  cases,  perhaps,  hon¬ 
estly  believing  that  they  are  helping  along  the  cause  of  prog¬ 
ress.  They  seize  upon  the  sensational  features  of  the  surface 
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phenomena,  and  retail  these  to  their  readers  as  news  from  the 
educational  world.  The  club  women  often  seem  to  strike  a 
deeper  chord.  The  impulses  of  democracy  have  brought  them 
in  touch  with  the  great  heart  of  the  age.  They  have  felt  the 
power  of  the  forces  of  the  day,  they  have  endeavored  to  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  conditions  as  they  exist. 

The  teachers  feel  the  pressure  of  the  new  forces  in  double 
measure.  As  citizens  they  are  carried  on  the  great  ocean  waves 
of  impulse  about  them.  As  workers  in  their  own  special  field 
there  are  brought  home  to  them  in  a  most  acute  form  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  situation,  and  while  democracy  and  the  new  forces 
are  manifesting  themselves  thru  other  channels,  they  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  in  a  most  interesting  and  well-defined  manner 
in  the  teachers’  corps.  When  George  Howland  left  the  super¬ 
intendency  of  the  Chicago  schools,  the  ferment  was  already 
on.  In  his  last  report  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education, 
made  in  1891,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  review  the  work  of 
the  schools  and  the  standing  of  the  teacher’s  profession.  He 
showed  the  tremendous  advance  which  had  been  made,  and 
contrasted  the  teacher  of  the  day  with  the  teacher  of  the  recent 
past.  Howland  knew  that  the  whole  situation  depends  upon 
the  teacher.  And  this  leads  me  to  present  Chicago’s  history 
in  the  matter  of  preparing  teachers  for  their  work. 

In  1877  the  normal  department  of  the  high  school,  which 
had  been  in  operation  since  1856,  was  closed.  Superintendents 
Doty  and  Howland  both  advocated  the  establishment  of  a 
normal  school,  but  their  counsel  was  not  heeded.  For  many 
years  any  person,  regardless  of  qualifications,  was  admitted  to 
the  examination  for  teachers,  and  passing  the  examina¬ 
tion  was  the  passport  to  a  position.  There  was  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  establishment  of  a  training  school.  It  was 
held  that  it  was  absurd  to  talk  about  the  profession  of  teaching, 
— that  one  might  talk  about  the  profession  of  law  or  of  medi¬ 
cine,  because  in  preparing  one’s  self  for  those  professions  one 
had  to  study  certain  things  about  which  other  persons  knew 
nothing;  but  had  not  all  handled  the  spelling-book,  and  could 
not  all  read  and  w'rite  and  figure,  and  why  should  not  anyone 
teach  those  things  which  he  had  been  over  himself?  Doty  and 
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Howland  spoke  to  deaf  ears.  In  1893,  after  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago  had  been  without  a  training  school  for  a  period  of  sixteen 
years,  Superintendent  Lane  was  permitted  to  start  a  training 
class  with  a  five  months’  term  for  high-school  graduates.  In 
1895  this  term  was  extended  to  one  year.  In  January,  1896, 
just  when  a  few  courageous  souls  were  suggesting  that  Chi¬ 
cago  ought  to  have  a  great  normal  school,  the  events  occurred 
which  resulted  in  making  the  Cook  county  normal  school  the 
Chicago  city  normal  school. 

The  Cook  county  normal  school  had  gained  a  national,  yes, 
even  an  international  reputation.  For  many  years  its  staff  of 
instructors,  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker, 
had  been  at  work,  developing  methods  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  for  the  education  of  the  child.  By  securing  this 
school,  the  city  of  Chicago  took  a  great  step  forward.  It  was 
now  determined  that  only  such  students  as  had  finished  the 
course  in  the  normal  school,  and  under  the  eyes  of  experienced 
teachers  had  demonstrated  fitness  for  the  work,  should  be 
granted  certificates  of  graduation.  In  the  spring  of  1897  the 
plans  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  and  the  committee  of  the 
board  of  education  were  made  known  to  the  students, 
and  thru  them  became  public  property.  Now  there  was 
trouble.  It  was  demanded  that  all  the  students  in  the  class 
should  be  graduated.  Had  they  not  finished  a  course  in  the 
high  school?  Had  they  not  been  admitted  into  the  normal 
school  ?  Had  they  not  been  there  a  year  ?  And  after  all  this 
time  devoted  to  attending  school,  was  it,  it  was  asked,  was  it 
seriously  proposed  to  bar  some  of  them  from  teaching  in  the 
schools?  Why,  it  must  be  a  joke !  But  as  it  was  learned  that 
the  action  was  proposed  in  seriousness,  the  alarm  was  sounded. 
It  was  useless  to  suggest  that  the  plans  of  the  committee  had 
been  carefully  considered,  that  they  were  acting  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  students  and  the  children,  that  if  there  were 
any  in  the  school  who  were  absolutely  unfitted  for  teaching,  it 
was  kindness  to  save  them  from  failure,  and  that  if  there  were 
any  who  might  gain  power  from  a  further  stay  in  the  school 
they  should  be  required  to  remain.  It  was  argued  that  here 
was  another  effort  to  place  more  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those 
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who  wanted  to  be  teachers.  Men  even  stood  up  in  their  pul¬ 
pits  and  denounced  Colonel  Parker  and  his  faculty  as  being 
prejudiced  in  their  actions.  The  agitation  had  shaken  the  city 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

In  April,  1897,  near  the  close  of  this  first  year  of  the  normal 
school,  and  right  in  the  heat  of  the  agitation  which  has  been 
descriljed.  Carter  H.  Harrison  was  elected  mayor  of  Chicago. 
Events  showed  that  the  mayor  had  been  influenced  to  make 
certain  pledges  inimical  to  the  continuance  of  Parker  and  his 
policy  at  the  city  normal  school.  As  his  corporation  counsel 
he  appointed  Charles  S.  Thornton,  who  had  opposed  Colonel 
Parker  on  the  county  board  and  on  the  city  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  very  active  in  the  election  of  Mayor  Harri¬ 
son,  and  was  in  a  position  to  ask  favors.  Moreover,  the  city’s 
executive  was  advised  that  Mr.  Lane  and  Colonel  Parker  were 
active  Republicans,  and  that  the  positions  held  by  them  were 
worth  thousands  of  votes  to  their  party.  He  was  told  that 
the  possession  of  these  offices  would  benefit  his  owm  party,  or, 
at  the  very  least,  that  the  men  who  were  in  these  positions 
ought  to  be  removed  and  individuals  of  a  more  neutral  char¬ 
acter  be  put  into  them.  It  was  determined  that  the  memlier- 
ship  of  the  board  of  education  must  be  reconstituted;  so,  in 
July,  1897,  not  a  single  one  of  the  then  outgoing  members  was 
reappointed,  but  instead  thereof,  seven  new  members  were 
selected.  It  was  hoped  that  enough  of  the  old  members  would 
be  whipped  into  line  to  organize  the  board,  but  in  this  the 
administration  failed.  During  the  year  1897-98  rumors  came 
thick  and  fast.  It  was  said  that  the  mayor  would  remove  a 
numl>er  of  members  from  the  board,  a  power  which  had  never 
been  exercised  within  the  history  of  the  city.  This  threat  W'as 
not  carried  out. 

As  the  end  of  the  school  year  came,  a  fight  was  made  on  the 
re-election  of  Superintendent  Lane  and  Colonel  Parker.  In¬ 
fluential  forces  in  the  city  came  to  the  support  of  the  latter, 
and  he  was  re-elected.  The  strongest  force  on  his  side  was 
the  united  Turn-Vereine  of  the  city.  Again,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  anti-slavery  conflict,  again  as  in  the  days  of  the  war, 
when  it  was  their  influence  which  held  the  border  States  on 
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the  Northern  side,  again  they  had  demonstrated  that  they 
were  ready  to  throw  their  influence  on  the  side  of  progress. 
The  victory  of  Parker  was  the  triumph  of  democracy. 

In  June,  1899,  Parker  resigned  his  position  as  principal  of 
the  Normal  School  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  an  institution  liberally  endowed  by  Mrs.  Em¬ 
mons  Blaine,  and  which  will  afford  fine  opportunities  for 
experimentation  in  the  educational  field.  A  few  weeks  after 
he  resigned  the  board  of  education,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  made  the  period  of  training  at  the  normal  school  two 
years  instead  of  one,  and  established  a  physical  test  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  admission.  The  pressure  of  the  underlying 
forces  at  work  may  be  realized  by  considering  the  rapid 
advance  made  from  1893,  when  Superintendent  Lane  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  start  a  five  months’  term  for  a  training  class,  to 
1899,  when  the  course  at  the  normal  school  was  made  two 
years. 

It  was  not  alone  in  the  matter  of  securing  larger  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  training  of  teachers  that  the  influences  for 
progress  made  themselves  felt.  The  educationists,  the  prac¬ 
tical  educators,  the  sociologists,  the  economists  had  been  at 
work.  They  were  demanding  that  the  work  of  the  school 
should  be  related  to  the  real  life  of  the  community.  It  was 
even  laid  down  that  the  school  is  life.  The  whole  educational 
world  was  profoundly  stirred.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  great 
leaders  overflowed  upon  the  whole  profession.  Many  were 
touched  by  the  new  developments.  The  World’s  Fair  was 
a  great  stimulus  to  the  intellectual  life  of  Chicago.  Almost 
contemporaneously  the  influences  of  the  University  made 
themselves  felt.  The  great  body  of  the  teachers  of  Chicago 
eagerly  seized  upon  the  opportunities  presented  by  the 
extension  classes  of  the  university.  The  reports  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  gave 
ample  food  for  discussion,  and  courses  of  study  were  modi¬ 
fied  to  conform  to  the  new  suggestions.  Educational  con¬ 
ventions  spread  the  new  thought.  A  new  and  great  edu¬ 
cational  literatitre  aided  in  this  work.  Institutes  were  held 
and  attended  by  three  thousand  or  more  of  the  teachers,  at 
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which  the  leading  educators  of  the  country  gave  out  their  best 
thought.  These  educators  themselves  declared  that  such 
gatherings  and  such  interest  as  was  shown  were  without  pre¬ 
cedent  in  any  other  city  of  the  country.  Results  followed 
rapidly.  Democracy  and  its  ideals  had  taken  hold  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  great  army  of  Chicago’s  teachers.  Emphasis  was 
laid  upon  the  study  of  the  individual  child. 

Democracy  has  given  the  age  in  which  we  live  its  great  over¬ 
flowing  heart.  In  the  realm  of  education  this  tends  to  take 
in  and  give  opportunity  to  the  humblest  child — the  humblest 
not  only  so  far  as  material  considerations  are  concerned,  but 
the  humblest  so  far  as  mental  equipment  is  concerned.  The 
age  refuses  to  give  up  any  child,  but  catches  the  least  glimmer 
of  possibility  that  may  exist  in  its  mental  and  moral  structure, 
with  the  hope  of  fanning  this  glimmer  into  an  intelligent  light. 
The  age  is  anxious  to  do  the  best  it  can  for  all.  The  teacher 
in  the  school  catches  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  is  studying 
how  to  do  the  best  for  each  individual  child.  The  working 
out  of  this  problem  has  led  the  teacher  to  study  his  own 
capacity  and  equipment,  and  thus  the  study  of  the  child  has 
led  to  the  self-study  of  the  teacher.  To-day  he  is  filled  with 
the  idea  of  equipping  himself,  of  developing  his  own  powers 
for  the  benefit  of  the  child. 

The  study  of  the  individual  child  and  the  effort  to  relate  the 
school  to  life  compelled  the  teacher  to  look  closely  into  the 
work  of  the  school.  It  was  evident  that  it  needed  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  Manual  training,  the  household  arts,  creative  construct¬ 
ive  work,  the  kindergarten — all  these  things  enlisted  the  ener¬ 
gies  and  interest  of  the  teaching  force.  The  idea  grew  that 
the  school  should  prepare  for  citizenship,  and  various  plans 
of  self-government  for  pupils  were  introduced.  The  hygienic 
surroundings  of  the  child,  its  physical  condition,  its  home 
were  subjects  of  study.  Moreover,  the  home  was  leaning 
more  and  more  upon  the  school,  opening  up  problems  for  the 
student  of  the  coming  day.  In  short,  the  demands  of  the  age 
have  made  of  the  teacher  of  to-day  a  personality  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  teacher  of  yesterday. 

This  life  and  movement  in  the  Chicago  teaching  corps  led 
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straight  to  some  very  interesting  results.  The  forces  of  de¬ 
mocracy  were  still  at  work.  The  educational  leaders  were 
piling  constant  emphasis,  and  rightly  so,  upon  the  work  of  the 
individual  teacher.  The  age  was  making  greater  and  greater 
demands  upon  him.  Time  was  when  the  teacher  was  ex¬ 
pected  simply  to  teach  the  three  R’s.  Now  he  is  expected  to 
take  charge  of  the  education  of  the  child.  Democracy  said 
to  the  teacher:  “  You  are  not  simply  an  employee,  hired  to  do 
this  or  that  thing.  The  work  which  you  have  assumed  im¬ 
plies  a  function,  and  you  must  live  up  to  the  full  stature  of  that 
function.  Your  office  has  been  magnified  until  there  rests 
upon  you  a  great  personal  responsibility.  You,  grade 
teacher,  are  doing  a  most  important  work  in  the  community. 
It  is  high  time  that  your  labors,  multiplied  by  the  increasing 
demands  upon  you,  be  recognized.”  With  the  consciousness 
of  filling  an  important  place  in  the  community,  there  came  also 
the  recognition  of  the  closer  relation  existing  between  those 
engaged  in  this  work.  It  is  this  new  professional  spirit  which 
must  be  recognized  as  an  important  element  in  the  teacher  of 
to-day.  Without  this  recognition  we  can  hardly  understand 
many  of  the  phenomena  which  present  themselves.  It  is  this 
sense  of  professional  dignity,  still  new  to  the  community,  which 
makes  our  teachers  so  sensitive  to  indiscriminate  criticism.  It 
is  the  realization  of  the  common  and  overwhelming  difficulties 
with  which  their  profession  has  to  contend  which  makes  them 
stand  together  for  their  common  interests.  Resulting  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  conditions  above  indicated,  there  has  been 
demonstrated  during  the  past  few  years  a  passion  for  organiza¬ 
tion,  ramifying  in  every  direction.  The  Ella  F.  Young  Club, 
an  organization  of  women  principals;  the  George  Howland 
Club,  an  organization  of  men  principals  and  teachers;  the 
Teachers’  Club,  the  Horace  Mann  Club,  taking  in  the  men 
teachers  in  the  grades;  the  High  School  Teachers’  Club;  the 
Octavius  Club,  organized  for  eighth-grade  teachers;  the  Man¬ 
ual  Training  Club,  the  Kindergarten  Club,  the  Household  Arts 
Club,  the  Institute  of  Education,  the  Grade  Teachers’  Federa¬ 
tion,  the  Council  System,  are  the  prominent  teachers’  societies. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  writer  has  been  a  close  stu- 
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dent  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  Chicago  schools.  In  an 
address  on  “  Reform  in  school  administration,”  delivered  in 
1897  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  he  ventured  to  point  out  a  form  of  organ¬ 
ization  which  would  meet  the  situation.  The  forces  of  the 
new  day  had  done  their  work.  It  was  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  that  the  teachers,  conscious  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities,  were  looking  for  an  avenue  thru  which  they  could 
give  expression  to  their  opinions  and  exert  their  influ¬ 
ence.  Both  principals  and  teachers  felt  they  should  have  a 
larger  voice  in  regard  to  the  course  of  study,  text-books,  and 
similar  matters.  The  plan  proposed  aimed  to  reconcile  and 
harmonize  the  great  contending  forces  of  organization  and 
democracy  in  the  administration  of  a  school  system.  It  gave 
a  voice,  and  an  opportunity  for  that  voice  to  be  heard,  to  every 
teacher.  In  the  address  referred  to  the  proposition  that  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  school  system  should  be  like  that  of  an  army  was 
opposed,  and  the  distinction  was  pointed  out.  The  plan  sug¬ 
gested  is  embodied  in  the  Council  System  at  present  existing 
and  voluntarily  established  by  the  teaching  corps  of  Chicago. 
The  school,  district,  and  central  councils  have  Ijeen  a  tremen¬ 
dous  factor  in  developing  the  best  educational  spirit  in  the 
teaching  force.  Only  one  link  is  lacking  to  make  this  Council 
System  a  complete  success,  and  that  is  its  recognition  by  the 
superintendent  and  Board  of  Education  as  the  proper  agency 
thru  which  they  may  obtain  an  expression  of  opinion  on  some 
particular  educational  or  other  question  relating  to  school  work. 
In  the  adoption  of  some  such  plan  lies  the  only  hope  for  the 
harmonious  working  together  of  the  great  forces  engaged  in 
such  a  school  system  as  that  of  Chicago.  The  great  superin¬ 
tendent  will  be  he  who  will  recognize  the  influences  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  give  to  organization  its  proper  place. 

During  the  period  of  development  which  has  been  described, 
Albert  G.  Lane  was  superintendent  of  schools.  He  was 
a  child  of  the  public  school.  From  1846  to  1858  he  had  been 
a  pupil  in  the  schools.  From  1858  to  1869  he  was  a  principal. 
For  eighteen  years  he  had  been  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Cook  county,  in  which  county  Chicago  is  situated,  and  had 
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been  active,  in  their  development.  No  one  had  ever  questioned 
Mr.  Lane’s  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  public  school.  His 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  public-school  work  was  great.  If 
Mr.  Lane  had  any  deficiencies,  no  one  knew  those  deficiencies 
better  than  he.  When  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  position  of 
city  superintendent  it  was  because  he  was  doubtful  whether 
he  had  the  preparation  to  undertake  that  work.  When  he 
finally  accepted  he  resolved  that  if  loyalty  to  the  cause  and  a 
life  knowledge  of  the  work  could  make  up  for  deficiencies,  he 
would  fill  the  place  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  In  many  ways 
Mr.  Lane  was  a  self-educated  man.  He  had  been  denied  the 
opportunities  of  a  college  or  university  training,  but  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  mind  capable  of  growth  and  development,  and  his 
close  attention  to  the  problems  of  public-school  work  had  made 
him  an  expert  in  this  particular  department.  For  eighteen 
years  he  had  been  in  a  position  which  had  practically  made 
him  an  autocrat,  and  yet  when  he  became  city  superintendent 
of  schools  he  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  hold  himself  in, 
not  to  assert  his  personality.  This  created  the  impression 
that  he  was  not  possessed  of  the  qualities  of  leadership.  He 
allowed  large  liberty  to  those  around  him.  If  he  did  not 
lead,  he  never  obstructed  the  march  of  progress.  His  friends 
asserted  that  a  man  of  aggressive  disposition  would  be  speed¬ 
ily  ousted,  and  that  Mr.  Lane,  by  his  attitude,  kept  the  con¬ 
tending  forces  balanced,  and  in  that  way  conserved  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools.  In  1898,  when  Mr.  Lane  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Dr.  Andrews,  it  was  pointed  out,  and  with  truth, 
that  the  Chicago  schools  had  made  great  progress  under  Mr. 
Lane’s  superintendency.  During  his  entire  administration 
the  new  forces  were  aggressively  at  work,  pushing  themselves 
to  the  front  for  recognition,  and  under  the  liberty  permitted 
by  him  there  was  sufficient  opportunity  for  their  free  develop¬ 
ment.  In  some  quarters,  however,  there  seemed  to  be  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  situation"  demanded  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  an  equipment  in  certain  directions,  of  which  Mr.  Lane 
had  not  had  opportunities  to  possess  himself.  Whether  any¬ 
one  can  arise,  who  from  a  general,  all-around  point  of  view, 
can  fill  the  place  better  than  Mr.  Lane,  history  alone  can  tell. 
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In  1898  Mayor  Harrison  and  a  board  of  education  in  har¬ 
mony  with  him  deposed  Mr.  Lane  from  his  position,  and  Dr. 
E.  Benjamin  Andrews  was  •  elected  superintendent.  Mr. 
Lane’s  ability  was  conceded  by  his  retention  in  the  position  of 
district  superintendent.  The  great  heart  of  Chicago  met  Dr. 
Andrews  with  most  joyous  expectations.  True,  it  was  said 
that  a  man  of  his  reputation  had  been  selected  merely  because 
it  was  desired  to  counteract  the  bad  feeling  created  by  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Lane,  but  he  was  welcomed,  nevertheless.  A 
man  whom  the  experiences  of  a  long  and  useful  life  had 
crowned  with  the  diadem  which  belongs  to  him  who  devotes 
himself  to  education,  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  prove  the 
man  for  the  hour.  The  very  suggestion  of  a  man  of  Dr. 
Andrews’  repute  and  varied  scholarship  is  an  admission  of  the 
fact  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  position  to  which  he 
was  called.  It  was  a  concession  that  the  questions  to  be  taken 
hold  of  by  him  were  not  superficial,  but  that  they  called  for 
study  and  deep  experience. 

In  his  address,  “  The  public  school  as  an  instrumentality 
in  social  advance,”  delivered  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Dr.  Andrews  had  pictured  an  ideal  of  the  public  school  and  its 
work  which  enlisted  the  interest  of  its  friends.  When  he  left 
the  presidency  of  Brown  University  to  accept  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools,  it  seemed  that  he  would 
try  to  realize  the  ideal  which  he  had  held  up  for  contemplation. 
Dr.  Andrews  began  his  work,  and  within  a  short  time  the  very 
persons  who  had  elected  him  were  planning  how  to  get  rid  of 
him.  He  was  not  pliant  enough  for  the  members  of  the 
board.  The  whole  situation  in  which  he  found  himself  has 
been  a  most  trying  one  for  all  concerned.  Dr.  Andrews  was 
not  practically  acquainted  with  the  public  schools,  nor  had  he 
any  knowledge  of  the  forces  at  work.  It  was  to  him  a  new 
and  strange  situation.  He  was  aware  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  come.  He  knew  that  the  persons  bring¬ 
ing  him  were  not  friends  from  conviction.  He  knew  not 
whither  to  turn.  He  tried  as  best  he  could  to  meet  this  or  that 
situation.  He  made  mistakes.  He  ran  his  head  against  influ¬ 
ences  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  Abuse  and  criticism  came 
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thick  and  fast.  At  the  close  of  the  year  it  seemed  as  tho 
press,  people,  and  teachers  had  united  to  drive  him  out.  The 
board,  angered  by  his  stand  on  many  questions,  were  ready  to 
dismiss  him.  Only  one  force  stood  in  the  way.  That  was 
the  mayor.  He  said  the  word,  and  Dr.  Andrews  remained. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Andrews  will  be  given  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  developing  his  plans  during  the  coming  year. 
A'  study  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  schools  and  in  the  com¬ 
munity  will  aid  him  in  his  labors. 

Nothing  could  have  brought  out  in  a  more  powerful  way 
the  manner  in  which  democracy  with  its  ideals  is  influencing 
the  Chicago  teaching  force  than  the  agitation  which  has  been 
going  on  during  the  past  year  with  reference  to  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  Educational  Commission,  the  bill  proposed  by  it 
for  legislative  action,  and  other  propositions.  In  1896  Mayor 
Swift  filled  a  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Education  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Harper  took  this  position  against 
the  advice  of  some  of  his  best  friends,  and  as  it  afterward 
turned  out,  their  opinion  was  the  correct  one.  Dr.  Harper  was 
entirely  unacquainted  with  public  schools,  or  with  the  work  of 
the  teachers.  He  was,  therefore,  in  no  position  to  give  them 
any  real  help  in  their  problems.  His  work  had  led  him  into 
other  lines  of  teaching,  and  it  seemed  difficult  for  him  to  place 
himself  in  sympathy  with  them.  This  led  him  occasionally 
into  situations  which  made  him  misunderstood.  The  reforms 
required  in  the  school  work  could  only  be  accomplished  by  one 
knowing  the  conditions,  and  agressively  pushing  for  change. 
Dr.  Harper  did  not  place  himself  in  any  aggressive  attitude, 
perhaps  because  he  did  not  wish  to  become  implicated  in  any 
contest.  For  these  reasons  his  presence  on  the  board  did  not 
produce  the  results  which  were  anticipated.  Perhaps  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  reforms  must  come  from  without 
rather  than  from  within. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1897,  when  Mayor  Harrison 
and  his  advisers  had  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  the 
public-school  system  of  the  city  of  Chicago  was  a  somewhat 
larger  institution  than  they  had  supposed,  there  came  the  sug- 
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gestion  that  the  mayor  appoint  an  Educational  Commission. 
The  mayor  adopted  the  idea.  Of  this  commission  Dr.  Harper 
was  made  president.  The  remainder  of  the  membership  was 
made  up  of  business  men.  ministers,  and  lawyers.  There  was 
not  appointed  a  single  representative  of  the  thoughtful  and 
energetic  women  of  the  city,  nor  a  single  public-school  super¬ 
intendent,  principal,  or  teacher.  It  was  generally  remarked 
that  the  only  man  on  the  commission  connected  with  educa¬ 
tional  work  was  a  representative  of  a  private  school.  As  an 
institution,  therefore,  calculated  to  win  the  confidence  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  public-school  iieople  of  Chicago,  the  very  make-up 
of  the  commission  was  a  mistake.  In  July,  1898,  it  was  con¬ 
fidently  expected  that  Dr.  Hari)er  would  I)e  reappointed  to  the 
board,  but  the  mayor  claimed  that  it  was  being  said  that 
Dr.  Harper  was  endeavoring  to  use  the  public-school  sys¬ 
tem  to  help  the  University,  that  he  was  unable  to  eradicate  this 
impression  from  the  public  mind,  and  that  therefore  he  could 
not  reappoint  him.  Dr.  Harper  felt  that  his  failure  to  vote 
for  the  dismissal  of  Parker  caused  the  mayor  to  reject  him. 
He  diligently  continued  his  work  as  president  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Commission,  and  in  January,  1899,  a  report  was  made. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  tone  of  recent  addresses  and  inter¬ 
views  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  information  as  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  during  the  past  year.  The  impression  seems  to  have  gone 
forth  that  the  attitude  of  the  Chicago  teaching  force  was  the 
result  of  an  organized  effort  to  prevent  the  dismissal  of  incom¬ 
petent  teachers  and  the  introduction  of  needed  reforms.  Jus¬ 
tice  requires  that  all  the  circumstances  should  l)e  know'n.  For 
a  number  of  years  there  had  been  developing  the  idea  that  the 
superintendent  should  be  given  larger  powers  of  initiative  in 
the  matter  of  appointments  to  the  supervisory  and  teaching 
force.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1895  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  adopted  important  changes  in  its  rules  with  reference 
to  this  matter.  During  the  school  year  1896-97  this  principle 
had  become  pretty  well  established,  and  this  without  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  State  legislature.  It  was  the  person¬ 
nel  and  attitude  of  the  board  supporting  its  new  rules  which 
made  this  possible.  During  the  year  1897-98  constant 
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rumors  of  removals  and  proposed  radical  changes  unsettled  and 
disturbed  the  corps.  A  number  of  instances  occurred  in  which 
the  board  members  endeavored  to  help  favorites  into  positions 
against  the  recommendations  of  the  proper  school  officials. 
These  cases  created  the  feeling  that  the  worst  features  of  the 
“  pull  and  influence  ”  system  were  to  be  restored.  Soon  after 
arose  the  fight  on  Superintendent  Lane  and  Colonel  Parker, 
with  rumors  of  numerous  other  removals.  All  these  events 
still  further  agitated  and  unsettled  the  entire  body.  The 
school  year  1898-99  was  crowded  with  disturbing  and  dis¬ 
tressing  occurrences.  A  condition  existed,  caused  not  by  a 
single  circumstance,  but  by  the  combination  of  many  circum¬ 
stances.  Just  as  the  school  corps  recovered  its  breath  after 
one  body  blow,  another  and  more  powerful  one  would 
stagger  it. 

First  and  foremost,  there  was  thrown  out  the  suggestion  that 
large  numbers  of  the  teachers  were  incompetent,  and  that  they 
must  be  removed.  After  all  sorts  of  figures  had  been  given, 
it  was  finally  announced  that  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
were  inefficient.  This  meant  about  250,  or  about  one  in 
each  school.  It  was  difficult  to  understand  by  what  mathe¬ 
matical  rules  such  exact  figures  had  been  obtained.  It  would 
be  too  long  an  argument  to  show  the  folly  of  reaching  the  real 
situation  by  any  such  general  proclamations  as  were  indulged 
in.  The  method  must  be  a  different  one.  In  any  large  body 
there  will  be  some  who  are  not  up  to  the  standard.  A  pro¬ 
fessor  in  one  of  our  great  universities  told  the  writer  some 
time  ago  that  if  his  university  were  to  begin  over  again,  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  teaching  corps  would  not  be  on  the  new  list, 
but  that  no  one  would  dare  to  propose  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
staff  should  be  dismissed.  But  it  was  not  alone  the  suggestion 
of  indiscriminate  incompetency  which  caused  alarm.  The 
teachers  felt  that  they  were  protected  by  the  terms  of  the  pen¬ 
sion  law,  which  created  a  tenure  of  office  and  provided  for 
written  charges  and  a  hearing  before  discharge.  Alas  for 
them !  It  gradually  leaked  out  that  there  was  a  new  reading 
of  the  pension  law.  A  flaw  had  been  discovered,  and  it  was 
claimed  in  the  offices  of  the  board  of  education  that  any  super- 
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visor,  principal,  or  teacher  could  be  dropped  without  a  word 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  A  panic  seized  upon  the  whole  corps. 
The  security  of  position  which  had  come  to  them  in  1895  had 
vanished.  The  very  foundations  had  disappeared. 

Next  came  in  rapid  succession  the  action  of  the  board, 
requiring  all  teachers  to  live  in  the  city,  and  a  resolution  pro¬ 
posing  to  bar  married  women  from  the  schools.  But  this  was 
not  all.  The  educational  forces  of  Chicago  had  reached  a 
point  in  their  development  where  they  felt  that  individually 
and  collectively  they  had  the  right,  which  every  citizen  pos¬ 
sesses,  of  free  discussion  and  criticism,  even  of  matters  relating 
to  the  public  schools.  There  was  soon  manifested  a  tendency 
to  restrict  this  free  expression  of  opinion.  Various  principals 
were  called  to  account  for  having  given  utterance  to  this  or 
that  sentiment.  A  new  sort  of  lesc  majeste  was  proclaimed. 
Bulletin  No.  10,  sent  out  from  the  superintendent’s  office,  cau¬ 
tioning  against  flippant  criticism,  was  a  firebrand  thrown  into 
the  midst  of  the  teaching  corps  of  Chicago.  In  the  light  of 
the  trials  for  l^se  majeste  and  the  admonitions  of  Bulletin 
No.  10  the  reforms  hinted  at  might  mean  the  giving  up  of  all 
that  had  been  gained  by  the  supervisory  and  teaching  corps 
along  the  line  of  individual  development  and  freedom  of 
action. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  ferment  that  the  report  and  pro¬ 
posed  school  law  of  the  commission  made  their  appearance. 
The  school  forces,  buffeted  this  way  and  that,  not  knowing 
whom  to  trust  or  what  was  coming  next,  were  anxious  for 
a  view  and  discussion  of  the  bill.  The  opportunity  was  not 
given.  The  bill  was  speedily  presented  in  both  houses  of  the 
legislature.  The  corps  was  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  look  pa¬ 
tiently  upon  what  was  regarded  as  an  effort  to  railroad  the 
bill  thru.  A  most  energetic  protest  was  presented  against 
hasty  action,  and  this  protest  was  joined  in  not  alone  by  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  supervisory  and  teaching  body,  but  by  many 
organizations  of  citizens. 

The  whole  agitation  which  followed  must  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  the  various  occurrences  which  have  l)een  described. 
No  one  incident  could  ever  have  produced  such  a  condition. 
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The  discussion  which  followed  illumined  a  great  many  dis¬ 
puted  points.  The  corps,  having  developed  in  their  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  work  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher,  resented  the  idea  that  everything  should  be 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  and  demanded 
that  in  any  reorganization  due  consideration  be  given  to  the 
entire  force.  The  Council  System  met  this  idea.  The  school 
faculty  of  the  proposed  school  law  for  Boston,  the  university 
council  suggested  by  President  Hadley  of  Yale,  embody  this 
thought.  Policies  should  be  formulated  by  a  sort  of  educa¬ 
tional  cabinet,  representative  of  all  the  forces  connected  with 
the  school  system.  The  commission  bill  unwisely  made  the 
board  of  education  the  advisory  body.  The  school  forces 
were  not  recognized  by  the  law.  Again,  the  teachers  were 
anxious  about  the  tenure  of  their  positions.  It  was  said  that 
those  who  had  given  themselves  to  a  life  w'ork  should  be  freed 
from  the  dread  of  arbitrary  action.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
teacher  failing  to  give  satisfaction  in  one  school  should  be 
tried  in  several  schools  l^efore  being  finally  dismissed  from 
the  force.  The  question  of  professional  status  came  strongly 
to  the  front. 

A  recommendation  by  the  commission  with  reference  to  the 
increased  employment  of  men  teachers  and  the  payment  to 
them  of  salaries  larger  than  those  paid  to  w^omen  teachers, 
added  to  the  general  panic.  The  liberal  democracy  of  the 
West  had  given  important  recognition  to  woman  and  her  work. 
Chicago  had  established  the  rule  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
The  women  teachers  and  principals  were  fearful  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  suggestion  upon  future  appointments  and  pro¬ 
motions.  Meanw'hile  the  men  teachers  in  the  grades  were 
making  a  strong  stand  for  recognition.  The  president  of  the 
Horace  Mann  Club,  in  an  address,  said :  “  We  are  opposed  to 
monopolies.  W'e  are  too  democratic  to  be  contented  with  the 
caste  system  of  education.  .  .  We  believe  every  avenue  should 
be  open  to  the  talents  of  men.  and  that  in  every  line  of  labor 
they  should  have  equal  rights  and  opportunities  with  their 
sisters.”  Does  this  not  sound  like  an  extract  from  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  some  woman’s  rights  convention? 
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Of  course  the  discussion  is  not  yet  closed,  but  out  of  it  will 
come  a  clearing  of  the  atmosphere,  which  will  lead  to  great 
results.  We  shall  determine  the  functions  of  the  executive. 
We  shall  recognize  the  logic  of  the  democratic  principle.  Hav¬ 
ing  called  forth  the  “  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,”  we  cannot 
ask  them  to  return.  Above  all,  we  must  realize  that  there 
can  be  no  peace  until  the  question  of  tenure  of  position  is 
settled  for  the  teacher. 

The  legislative  bill  and  its  provisions  absorbed  so  much  of 
the  teachers’  attention  and  that  of  the  general  public  that  the 
report  of  the  commission  has  seemingly  been  forgotten.  It 
contains  some  conclusions  to  which  the  writer  takes  exception, 
and  which  he  would  like  to  point  out  did  space  permit.  In  the 
main,  it  is  a  discussion  of  administrative  measures.  As  a 
summary  of  some  matters  which  have  been  talked  about  up  to 
the  present  time  it  is  quite  admirable,  and  to  the  man  or 
woman,  active  in  business  or  professional  life,  who  has  had  no 
time  to  observe  what  is  .going  on  in  the  great  educational 
world,  it  is  a  very  interesting  pamphlet. 

But  to  the  teaching  corps  of  the  city  of  Chicago  there  can 
be  very  little  of  interest  therein.  The  teachers  of  this  city  are 
profoundly  stirred  by  the  influence  of  the  great  forces  of  the 
day.  They  have  been  moved  by  the  words  of  the  masters, 
and  they  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means  at  their  disposal  for  accomplishing  the  work  which  they 
should  do.  How  can  the  commission  report  be  of  any  help 
to  them,  when,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  a  course  of  study, 
the  report  suggests,  whenever  it  comes  to  a  vital  question,  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  the  commission  feels  must  be  left  to  the 
experts?  But  it  is  on  just  those  matters  that  the  teachers 
want  light,  and  it  is  at  this  point  the  commission  leaves  them 
just  where  they  were  before. 

To  the  other  tribulations  of  the  teacher  must  be  added  the 
knowledge  that  the  doctors  disagree.  This  is  an  age  of  experi¬ 
ment,  but  that  fact  affords  no  consolation  to  the  teacher,  placed 
opposite  the  children  in  the  classroom  and  who  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  discharge  his  daily  task.  It  is  not  a  suggestion  of 
machinery,  it  is  not  legislative  action,  it  is  not  perfection  of 
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administration  that  the  teachers  of  Chicago  want.  Feeling  the 
pressure  of  the  demands  of  the  closing  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century  upon  them,  they  wish  to  know  in  what  directions  their 
paths  shall  go.  They  wish  to  know  where  their  energies  will 
count.  They  wish  to  know  in  what  respect  and  to  what  extent 
the  work  of  the  school  must  be  reconstructed. 

It  is  in  this  that  we  find  the  significance  of  the  resignation 
of  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young  from  the  position  of  district  superin¬ 
tendent.  No  one  who  heard  her  address,  “  The  educa¬ 
tional  outlook,”  delivered  in  January  of  this  year,  could  fail 
to  recognize  that  she  was  deeply  concerned  about  the  work  of 
the  schools.  She  presented  a  great  many  questions  which 
weigh  heavily  on  the  teachers’  minds,  but  exceedingly  few  did 
she  answer.  Mrs.  Young  must  have  felt  that  educational 
leaders  should  be  able  to  point  the  way.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  she  did  not  remain  to  stand  with  those  who  believe  in 
bold  experiment  in  our  public  schools.  Why  must  we  all  do 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  way  ?  Why  must 
we  always  wait  until  someone  else  has  successfully  tried 
something,  and  then  adopt  it  ourselves  ?  Why  is  it  not  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  superintendent  to  have  this  or  that  experiment  going 
on  in  one  school  for  a  year  or  two,  another  experiment  going 
on  in  another  school  for  a  year  or  two,  and  so  on?  Mrs. 
Young  has  just  accepted  a  position  at  the  Chicago  University, 
where  she  is  to  have  a  chance  to  work  in  Professor  John 
Dewey’s  experimental  school.  Colonel  Parker’s  move  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  feels  the  need  for  the  broadest 
experimentation  along  educational  lines,  and  he  goes  into  the 
Teachers  College  because  he  and  his  faculty  will  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  preparing  and  executing  their  plans. 

Much  of  what  has  been  done  by  Mayor  Harrison  and  the 
board  of  education  during  the  past  two  years  has  such  a 
reactionary  appearance  that  many  good  people  are  concerned 
about  the  status  of  the  public  school.  This  feeling  voices 
itself  in  the  following  extract  from  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Cook  County  League  of  Women’s  Clubs :  “  It  is  not  only 
serious,  but  ominous,  that  the  present  educational  movement 
in  the  city  presents  two  typical  features,  viz. :  the  upbuilding 
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of  private  institutions  and  the  relaxation, — on  the  grounds  of 
economy, — in  the  administration  of  our  public  schools.” 
There  are,  however,  very  important  indications  that  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  have  been  at  work  in  obstructing  the  progress  of 
our  public  schools  have  taken  alarm  from  the  attitude  of  the 
people,  and  it  is  very  apparent  that,  if  the  people  are  watchful 
of  their  interests,  further  plans  jeopardizing  the  welfare  of  the 
public  schools  will  be  abandoned. 

A  new  Educational  Commission  is  needed,  a  commission 
made  up  of  those  master  minds  who,  speaking  from  a  life’s 
experience  in  their  work  to  those  who  have  had  a  life’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  same  line  of  work,  can  feel  that  each  will  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  other.  In  other  words,  the  Chicago  school  situa¬ 
tion  goes  into  the  inner  life  of  the  school  work.  It  cannot  be 
satisfied  by  perfection  of  administrative  detail.  It  cannot  be 
solved  by  getting  things  into  such  perfect  form  that  the  tapping 
of  a  bell  on  one  desk  can  run  the  whole  school  system.  The 
danger  of  the  administrators  is  that  they  build  up  a 
perfect  machinery  and  then  imagine  that  they  have  achieved 
the  entire  structure.  Mere  administration  often  seems  like 
the  exterior  of  a  great  and  noble  building,  from  the  outside 
view  the  perfection  of  beauty  and  of  art.  One  goes  up  the 
magnificent  stairway  in  front  of  the  building  and  rings  the 
bell.  The  door  is  opened.  One  steps  thru  the  door  and  finds 
— nothing. 

Democracy  with  its  social  ideals  has  possession  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  force  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  waits  for  the  master 
minds  that  can  tell  it  how  to  achieve  those  ideals. 

Joseph  W.  Errant 

Chicago,  III. 
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WOMEN  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  beginnings  of  the  public  school  system  found  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  men.  The  “  woman 
movement  ”  had  not  begun  and  women  had  not  then  learned 
to  leave  their  fathers’  homes  and  go  out  into  the  world  to  earn 
their  own  livelihood;  but  that  only  in  part  explains  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  schools.  Teaching  of 
itself  was  entirely  respectable,  and  had  been  for  generations 
one  of  the  few  occupations  which  a  gentlewoman  might  enter 
with  propriety.  But  the  regular  school  work  was  not  favored, 
and  educated  young  women  who  had  to  support  themselves, 
as  a  rule  preferred  to  enter  private  families  as  governesses. 
“  Dames’  schools  ”  were  not  uncommon,  tho  they  were 
generally,  if  not  always,  small,  were  attended  by  only  the 
youngest  pupils,  and  were  not  taken  seriously  by  anybody. 
But  there  was  little  or  no  prejudice,  social  or  otherwise,  to  keep 
women  from  the  schools  like  that  which  debarred  them  from 
so  many  other  occupations  that  have  since  been  opened  to 
them. 

The  difficulty  was  that  women  were  actually  not  physically 
able  to  do  the  work  as  it  was  then  required.  In  the  first 
place  the  school  day  was  very  long  as  compared  to  later 
standards.  It  began  at  8  a.  m.  and  lasted  until  4 — often  until 
5  p.  m.  Where  the  school  was  regularly  taught  it  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  practically  the  year  round.  Holidays  were  few,  and  even 
the  practice  of  closing  on  Saturday  has  grown  up  within  the 
last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  As  late  as  1842  the  schools  of  New 
York  city  were  in  session  49  weeks;  those  of  Chicago,  48 
weeks;  the  term  in  Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  and  Cincinnati  was 
II  months,  in  Buffalo  12  months,  in  Detroit  259  days,  and  in 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Washington  nearly  as  long. 

Even  if  the  modern  improvements  in  methods,  equipment, 
and,  more  than  all  else,  in  hoys,  had  existed  then,  it  would  have 
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tested  the  endurance  of  the  most  robust  woman  to  have  with¬ 
stood  a  siege  of  a  single  school  year.  But  the  length  of  the 
term  was  not  the  greatest  difficulty.  That  feature  of  teaching 
which  presented  the  most  terrifying  aspect  to  the  timid  novice 
was  the  matter  of  discipline,  for  it  was  only  by  drastic  meas¬ 
ures  that  a  teacher  could  hold  his  own.  The  kind  of  discipline 
then  prevalent  is  illustrated  by  the  record  made  by  an  Eton 
head-master  who  flogged  eighty  boys  in  one  night.  Even  he 
was  not  as  continuously  and  energetically  active  as  old  Hau- 
herle,  the  Swabian  schoolmaster  of  whom  it  is  so  often  told  that 
during  the  fifty-one  years  and  seven  months  of  his  official  life 
he  inflicted  911,527  blows  with  a  rod,  124,010  blows  with  a 
cane,  20,989  taps  with  a  ruler,  136,715  blows  with  the  hand, 
10,235  blows  over  the  mouth,  7905  boxes  on  the  ear,  and 
1,118,800  raps  on  the  head.  Seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  times  he  made  boys  kneel  on  peas,  and  613  times  on  a 
three-cornered  piece  of  wood,  made  3001  wear  the  dunce  cap, 
and  1707  to  hold  up  the  rod. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  such  modes  of  discipline  were 
confined  to  the  schools.  Flogging  prevailed  in  the  armies 
and  navies  of  the  world  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and 
it  was  even  a  rule  of  the  English  common  law  that  a  man 
might  chastise  his  wife,  provided  he  did  it  as  a  loving  husband 
should  and  without  brutality. 

So  it  was  by  universal  custom  and  common  consent  that 
authority  in  any  walk  of  life  meant  harshness,  and  discipline 
meant  bodily  pain.  Corporal  punishment,  frequent  and  se¬ 
vere,  was  looked  upon  by  parents,  teachers,  and  children  as  a 
necessary  part  of  school  life.  Accustomed  to  stern  measures, 
the  pupils  had  neither  respect  nor  obedience  to  offer  the 
teacher  who  was  not  ready  and  able  to  follow  up  his  command 
with  a  blow.  A  “  lock-out,”  a  “  smoking-out,”  or  a  “  duck¬ 
ing  ”  was  as  mild  treatment  as  he  could  hope  for.  As  for  a 
woman,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  her  to  control  a  school 
unless  she  possessed  a  degree  of  strength  of  character  and 
an  abundance  of  tact  that  are  given  to  few. 

But  the  world  has  grown  greatly  in  civilization  in  the  last 
century.  Its  manners  are  milder  and  its  methods  are  dictated 
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more  by  reason.  Men  do  not  often  whip  their  wives  now,  and 
even  a  moderate  chastisement  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  divorce 
court.  Harshness  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  a  public  senti¬ 
ment  has  arisen  which  makes  it  possible  for  a  person  of  reason¬ 
able  strength  of  body  and  of  will  to  exercise  any  proper  author¬ 
ity  without  the  constant  display  of  brute  force. 

In  the  field  of  education  the  most  potent  single  agency  in 
bringing  about  the  improved  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  the 
pupil  and  of  the  pupil  toward  the  teacher  has  been  the  graded 
school.  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Sturm,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  have  been  divisions  of  schools  into  yearly 
classes  with  examinations  and  promotions,  but  the  graded 
school,  as  we  know  it,  may  be  properly  considered  a  growth  on 
American  soil.  It  came  in  the  natural  course  of  evolution,  one 
step  at  a  time,  but  it  first  reached  its  full  development  in  the 
famous  Quincy  school  of  Boston,  of  which  John  D.  Phil- 
brick  was  the  principal,  in  1847. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  tremendous  effect  that  grading  has 
had  upon  school  discipline.  It  is  primarily  a  device  by  which 
pupils  may  be  instructed  more  economically  by  means  of  an 
intelligent  division  of  labor  in  giving  each  teacher  pupils  of 
a  like  degree  of  advancement.  But  it  is  much  more. 

In  the  ungraded  school  the  teacher  could  give  her  attention 
only  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  class  at  any  one  time.  A 
school  of  moderate  size  might  easily  have  had  twenty-five  or 
thirty  classes,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  generally  did  have  that 
many.  So  the  time  between  the  recitations  of  any  one  pupil 
was  necessarily  much  longer  than  was  required  for  study.  We 
all  know  what  an  idle  brain  is;  and  the  devil  does  not  want 
any  better  workshops  than  he  can  find  in  an  ungraded  school. 

In  the  graded  school,  on  the  contrary,  at  least  half  the  pupils 
are  engaged  in  recitation  at  the  same  time.  Each  pupil  is  on 
the  alert  lest  he  be  called  upon  suddenly;  if  he  is  hot  in  the 
section  reciting  all  his  thought  must  be  given  to  preparation 
for  the  next  lesson.  His  time  is  fully  occupied.  That  of 
itself  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  discipline.  Then,  too,  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  in  influencing  the  school  has  in¬ 
finitely  greater  scope,  and  her  individuality  is  felt  far  more 
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when  she  is  herself  constantly  occupying  the  attention  of  her 
pupils.  They  learn  to  know  her  better,  and  she  is  enabled  to 
enlist  their  sympathy  and  co-operation,  and  thus  to  reduce  the 
difficulties  of  discipline  to  the  lowest  terms.  A  weak  woman 
with  reasonable  tact  can  now  do  the  work  which  formerly 
required  a  bully. 

The  American  system  of  supervision  is  also  an  agency  which 
has  aided  in  bringing  about  the  employment  of  women.  The 
moral  as  well  as  the  active  support  which  a  principal  or  super¬ 
intendent  gives  to  his  assistants  is  sufficient  to  bolster  up  many 
teachers  who  would  be  unable  to  hold  their  own  if  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources.  The  knowledge  that  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  strong  will  which  may  be  called  upon  for  aid  is  a  con¬ 
stant  encouragement  to  inexperienced  or  weak  teachers,  and 
a  deterrent  to  mischievous  pupils. 

These  changed  conditions,  namely,  the  better  public  senti¬ 
ment  toward  discipline,  the  graded  school,  and  constant  super¬ 
vision,  made  women  teachers  possible,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  the  increase  in  women  teachers  to  a  great  extent 
made  these  changes  necessary  and  was  an  important  factor  in 
bringing  them  about  In  fact,  milder  discipline,  graded 
schools,  supervision,  and  the  preponderance  of  women  teach¬ 
ers  grew  up  together,  and  each  influenced  and  helped  to  bring 
about  the  others.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  assign  a  date 
for  the  beginning  of  more  rational  discipline,  but  the  other 
three  innovations  may  be  shown  to  have  come  almost  simul¬ 
taneously.  Notice  these  coincidences: 

Graded  schools  had  their  beginning  in  1847,  I  have  said. 

The  first  instance  of  professional  supervision  occurred  in 
1849,  when  Nathan  Bishop  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
city  schools  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Baltimore  public  schools  began  in  1829  with  two  male 
and  two  female  teachers.  The  number  of  each  sex  continued 
about  equal  for  nearly  twenty  years,  men  teaching  the  boys’ 
schools  and  women  teaching  the  girls’  schools.  In  1848  an 
innovation  was  made  and  fifteen  women  were  put  in  the  boys’ 
schools  (at  an  annual  salary,  by  the  way,  of  $150  each).  The 
women  have  been  in  the  majority  ever  since. 
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St.  Louis  had  one  male  and  one  female  teacher  at  the  in¬ 
ception  of  its  school  system  in  1837.  There  were  5  men 
and  5  women  in  1844,  and  by  1858  the  men  had  increased  to 
20  and  the  women  to  108. 

In  Cincinnati  there  were  21  men  and  38  women  in  the 
schools  in  1840,  and  34  men  and  108  women  in  1850. 

These  cities  are  typical.  The  disproportionate  increase  of 
women  began  in  the  latter  ’40’s,  w'hen  it  had  been  shown  that 
the  public  schools  with  grading  and  professional  supervision 
could  be  conducted  with  weaker  and  cheaper  teachers  without 
the  expense  of  employing  a  “  principal  ”  for  each  room.  Un¬ 
questionably  the  original  motive  was  economy  in  nearly  all 
cases.  The  records  show  that  very  clearly. 

As  time  passed  the  public  and  the  pupils  became  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  women  teachers  and  discipline  became  easier  for 
them.  They  proved  to  be  more  sympathetic  and  at  least  as 
successful  teachers  of  young  children  as  men,  and  their  num¬ 
bers  increased  still  more  on  that  account.  Then  the  civil  war 
took  many  of  the  male  teachers  away,  and  the  proportion  of 
women  grew  still  faster.  Finally,  the  impression  prevailed 
extensively  that  it  was  only  necessary  that  the  principal  of  an 
elementary  school  be  a  man  and  all  the  assistants  might  just 
as  well  be  women. 

Then,  to  come  down  to  recent  times,  since  the  number  of 
male  assistants  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  supply  of 
desirable  men  for  principals  has  been  all  but  cut  off,  and  as 
women  are  always  at  hand  who  have  had  long  experience  in 
teaching  and  who  show  evidence  of  some  executive  ability, 
principalships  have  been  given  to  them.  Here  again  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  economy  enters  into  the  calculation,  for  when  a  woman 
is  promoted  to  a  principalship  she  does  not,  as  a  rule,  receive 
as  much  as  her  male  predecessor  had  been  paid.  The  feeling  is 
now,  in  many  places,  that  experienced  women  teachers  make 
the  best  principals  that  can  be  secured  under  the  present  con¬ 
ditions.  Female  principals,  therefore,  may  be  considered  a 
fixture.  In  Wilmington,  Minneapolis,  and  some  other  cities 
there  are  no  men  whatever  in  the  elementary  schools;  in 
Atlanta  there  is  one  male  grammar  school  principal  only;  in 
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Grand  Rapids  there  are  4  male  principals  and  29  women; 
Louisville  has  19  women  principals  and  10  men;  in  St.  Louis 
the  sexes  are  about  equally  represented;  there  are  38  women 
to  II  men  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Cleveland.  And  this 
list  might  be  continued  to  a  much  greater  length.  In  none  of 
the  cities  I  have  mentioned  is  there  a  single  male  assistant  in 
any  elementary  school. 

I  have  taken  all  my  illustrations  so  far  from  cities,  but  the 
increasing  proportion  of  women  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
them.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  men  teachers  have 
increased  in  number  only  eighteen  per  cent,  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  while  women  teachers  have  increased  eighty  per  cent. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Where  is  this  going  to  end? 
Is  the  tendency  to  continue  until  there  are  no  more  male  prin¬ 
cipals  of  whom  superintendents  may  be  made?  There  are 
now  2  State  superintendents,  16  city  superintendents,  and  228 
county  superintendents  who  are  women,  and  the  number  con¬ 
stantly  grows.  Are  the  schools  to  be  administered  entirely  by 
women?  To  be  sure  there  is  little  probability  that  the  change 
will  progress  to  this  extent,  but  the  indications  are  that  the  end 
is  not  yet  reached,  for  there  is  a  growing  inclination  to  con¬ 
sider  elementary  education  the  special  province  of  woman. 
Conspicuous  evidences  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  laws  of 
many  of  the  States,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  per¬ 
mitting  women  to  vote  at  school  elections  and  at  no  other; 
in  the  custom  of  political  conventions  in  woman’s  suffrage 
States  of  habitually  naming  women  for  the  office  of  State 
school  superintendent  and  for  no  other  office,  and  in  the  action 
of  the  directors  of  the  recent  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  at 
Omaha,  who  turned  over  their  department  of  education  to 
women  and  practically  confined  their  activities  to  that  depart¬ 
ment  alone. 

James  C.  Boykin 

Burkai'  ok  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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ENGLISH  IN  REGENTS’  SCHOOLS 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  the 
work  in  English  as  conducted  in  secondary  schools  under  the 
direction  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  As  the  criticisms  involved  are  in  part  adverse 
to  the  more  common  of  the  two  courses  followed  in  the  State, 
I  shall  begin  by  endeavoring  to  establish  my  position  with 
reference  to  English  teaching  in  general  and  follow  with  an 
examination  of  the  Regents’  courses  in  particular. 

It  is  not  easy  to  formulate  the  general  aim  of  education  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  at  once  concise  and  comprehensive.  The 
statement  which  suits  us  best  is  the  phrase  “  complete  living.” 
This  may  be  accepted,  if  understood. 

The  thoroly  educated  man  is  the  man  whose  powers  are 
fully  developed.  Each  capacity  is  ready  for  its  most  com¬ 
plete  use.  At  first  thought  this  may  seem  like  a  suggestion 
of  uniformity  in  results.  If  this  were  meant,  it  would  be 
valueless.  When  the  best  has  been  done  for  A  and  B,  A  is  an 
expert  chemist  while  B  is  a  successful  merchant,  but  neither 
is  entirely  narrowed  to  his  own  line  and  both  are  at  the  best 
in  all  respects  of  which  they  are  separately  capable.  This  is 
the  law  of  individuality.  We  can  diminish  its  force  and  pay 
the  penalty,  but  we  cannot  utterly  subvert  its  action.  To 
contravene  this  law  is  not  education,  it  is  stultification.  It  is 
the  business  of  educators  to  follow,  not  to  nullify  this  law.  It 
is  on  this  divergence  in  possibilities  among  men  that  the 
soundest  argument  for  a  properly  guarded  elective  system  in 
the  schools  rests. 

The  well-educated  man  stands  before  us,  then,  as  one 
whose  powers  are  as  thoroly  developed  as  is  for  him  possible. 
He  is  not  narrow,  but  he  is  nevertheless  in  the  main  a  special- 
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ist.  He  is  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  use  his  natural 
powers  completely — ready,  that  is,  to  be  of  the  most  use  to 
himself  and  to  others  and  to  be  happy  in  the  exertion  of  this 
power;  and  this  is  what  we  mean  by  “  complete  living.”  But 
this  ability  to  be  useful  is  neither  voluntarily  nor  easily  ac¬ 
quired.  Man  does  not  submit  readily  to  prolonged  training, 
nor  does  he  use  his  power  when  acquired,  without  adequate  in¬ 
ducement.  So  far  as  subjects  which  come  within  the  range 
of  school  programs  are  concerned,  this  means  that  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  subject  must  be  to  him  valuable  and  it  must  be 
capable  of  arousing  his  permanent  interest.  The  content  of 
the  subject,  and  the  incentives  it  can  furnish,  are  therefore 
for  us  the  points  about  which  our  discussion  must  center. 
The  content  of  English  study  may  be  fairly  expressed  by  the 
statement  that  it  furnishes  us  with  a  means  of  communication 
and  acquaints  us  with  literature.  Our  aims  in  teaching  the 
subject  should  therefore  be  directed  toward  bringing  the  in¬ 
centives  involved  in  this  double  content  to  bear  as  efficiently 
as  possible  upon  the  pupil.  This  is  a  matter  of  method.  It 
is  the  heart  of  our  discussion. 

We  may  say  then  that  the  first  and  most  obvious  aim  of 
English  study  is  to  acquire  command  of  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication  used  by  our  race,  the  art  of  fluent,  intelligent, 
and  intelligible  expression.  It  is  idle  to  deny,  and  therefore 
useless  to  argue  upon,  the  value  of  expression.  We  will 
assume  it  as  admitted  that  our  thoughts  are  of  extremely 
little  value  unless  they  can  be  expressed.  Expression,  so  far 
as  we  are  now  to  discuss  it,  formulates  itself  in  two  ways, 
orally  and  in  writing.  For  success  in  the  first  clear  articula¬ 
tion  and  a  proper  use  of  modulation  and  emphasis  are  special 
necessities;  the  latter  demands  plain  penmanship,  accurate 
spelling,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  accepted  technicalities  of 
manuscript;  while  for  both  there  is  need  of  correct  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  meaning  and  relation  of  words,  and  facility  in 
the  art  of  composition.  Since  these  things  are  confessedly 
not  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  pupil  as  he  enters  the 
secondary  school,  they  remain  as  ends  toward  which  our 
efforts  are  to  be  directed.  Grammar,  oral  expression,  and 
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composition,  then,  are  the  three  subdivisions  under  which  we 
should  deal  with  the  art  of  expression.  Not  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  way,  however.  Do  not  understand  us  as  suggesting 
either  beginnings  or  the  methods  to  them  appropriate. 

There  are,  we  think,  two  periods  in  a  man’s  life  at  which  he 
can  acquire  a  language  easily:  one  when  he  has  reached 
manhood;  the  other  in  the  few  years  before  he  reaches  the 
age  of  puberty.  But  the  methods  in  these  cases  have  a  strik¬ 
ing  dissimilarity.  In  the  first  he  can  bring  to  bear  a  man’s 
power  of  reason  and  concentration  of  mind  and  purpose,  and 
is  therefore  powerfully  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
governing  the  relations  of  words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs; 
i.  €.,  by  formal  grammar  and  rhetoric.  At  the  latter  age 
reason  acts  but  feebly;  technical  grammar  as  such  is  accepted 
“  on  authority,”  fails  to  command  any  permanent  interest, 
and  thus  becomes,  not  entirely,  but  relatively  useless.  The 
efficient  method  at  this  age  is  imitation.  How  powerful  a 
factor  this  is  will  be  at  once  acknowledged  when  we  recall 
the  almost  utter  futility  of  all  efforts  at  school  toward  recon¬ 
structing  the  oral  expression  of  a  child  brought  up  in,  and 
remaining  in,  illiterate  home  surroundings.  Neat,  clear,  and 
simple  expression  ought  to  become  a  habit,  and  the  effort  of 
the  secondary  school,  so  far  as  this  aim  is  concerned,  should 
be  directed  toward  fostering  and  fixing  habits  for  which  a 
foundation  has  been  laid  previously.  With  this  task, 
strangely  enough,  the  teacher  of  English,  as  such,  has,  and  in 
the  nature  of  things  can  have,  very  little  to  do.  Its  accom¬ 
plishment  lies  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  other  teachers  in  the 
schools.  “  Neat  and  comely  expression  ”  must  be  made 
habitual,  we  have  said,  but  neatness  and  comeliness  of  expres¬ 
sion  never  can  become  habitual  if  insisted  upon  in  the  English 
room  and  neglected  in  the  scientific.  Every  teacher,  no 
matter  what  his  specialty,  should  also  be  a  teacher  of  English. 
Neither  the  teacher  of  Latin  nor  of  mathematics,  nor  of  any 
other  subject,  should  permit  glaring  inaccuracies  of  expres¬ 
sion  or  slovenliness  of  form  to  pass  unchallenged. 

In  what  I  have  said  I  am  not  referring  to  written  expres¬ 
sion  alone.  Plain,  clear,  intelligible,  and  sympathetic  oral 
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expression  is  as  necessary,  is  perhaps  even  more  necessary, 
than  written. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  aim  I  am  just  now  discussing  is  the 
possibility  of  communication  of  ideas,  and  that  the  age  to 
which  we  ,  refer  is  that  of  young  people  just  entering  their 
teens.  The  reasoning  power  is  feeble,  ideas  are  few,  but  the 
imitative  power  is  strong.  It  is  irrational  to  expect  to  secure 
mastery  of  expression  at  this  age.  The  pupil  cannot  express 
ideas  unless  he  has  them.  He  can  learn  the  form,  but  the 
form  is  useless  and  unintelligible  to  him  if  he  cannot  fill  it 
with  ideas.  Like  the  founder’s  mold,  it  soon  crumbles  to  a 
useless  heap  of  sand  if  not  filled  with  the  glowing  metal. 
You  will  see  therefore  that  while  I  am  admitting  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  technical  grammar  and  formal  rhetoric  to  a  limited 
extent,  I  am  deprecating  their  continual  and  excessive  use, 
and  entermg  a  plea  for  the  attainment  of  my  aim  by  the  way 
of  the  study  of  good  models,  of  imitation,  and  the  acquisition 
of  ideas  and  ideals. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  next  step  in  my  argument. 
However  necessary  oral  and  written  expression  are,  and  how¬ 
ever  desirable  clearness  and  facility  may  be,  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  the  only  nor  the  main  aim  before  the  English 
teacher.  There  belongs  to  the  English-speaking  race  a  body 
of  literature  almost  unrivaled.  Beauty  of  form  and  elegance 
of  diction,  the  picturesque  and  vivid  in  narrative,  the  play  of 
passion,  the  expression  of  noble  sentiment,  depth  and  inten¬ 
sity  of  thought — all  these  and  more  are  portrayed  in  our 
literature  by  the  hand  of  genius  and  are  ours  for  the  taking. 
This  literature  cannot  only  furnish  to  our  pupils  the  best 
models  of  expression,  but,  what  is  of  vastly  more  conse¬ 
quence,  thru  it  they  can  become  acquainted  with  the  noblest 
of  thought  and  the  highest  of  aspirations. 

We  are  told  that  the  aim  of  education  is  to  prepare  for 
complete  living,  and  that  complete  living  means  to  be  as  use¬ 
ful  as  possible  and  to  be  happy.  Usefulness  means  activity 
in  that  which  promotes  the  interests  of  mankind.  The  kind 
of  service  in  which  an  individual  can  make  himself  most  use¬ 
ful  and  the  degree  of  happiness  to  which  he  can  attain  are 
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obviously  determined  by  the  interests  which  control  him  and 
by  his  power.  The  character  of  the  incentive  and  the  power 
to  think  and  act  developed  have,  therefore,  much  to  do  with 
the  educational  value  of  any  particular  subject. 

“  Literature  and  history,” — if  I  may  now  quote  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hanus, — “  and  also  some  forms  of  art  and  portions  of 
philosophy,  have  an  ethical  content;  i.  e.,  they  portray  di¬ 
rectly  or  by  contrast  the  highest  ideals  of  achievement, 
‘  beauty^  honor,  duty,  and  love,’  and  reveal  the  effect  of  these 
ideals  on  human  aspiration  and  conduct.  These  ideals  are 
the  highest  ideals  of  the  race.  When  they  dominate  the 
actions  of  men,  they  usually  insure  the  best  and  most  com¬ 
plete  usefulness  and  happiness.  The  incentives  growing  out 
of  these  ideals  are,  therefore,  higher  than  all  others;  that  is 
to  say,  ethical  incentives  are  the  highest  incentives. 

“  Hence,  when  language  and  literature,  history,  and  appro¬ 
priate  portions  of  philosophy  and  art  develop  interest,  these 
subjects  have  a  higher  educational  value  than  all  others,  for 
they  are  not  only  rich  in  possible  incentives,  but  they  embody 
also  the  highest  incentives,  and  thru  interest  they  may 
develop  permanent  habits  of  thought  and  action  in  harmony 
with  those  incentives  .  .  .  moreover,  these  subjects  are 
needed  for  ethical  and  social  enlightenment.  No  human 
being  should  be  a  stranger  to  the  highest  ideals  of  the  race, 
since  everyone  can  be  influenced  to  some  extent  by  them.” 

Accepting,  then,  literature  as  the  second  of  our  general 
aims  in  English  teaching,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  what 
subordinate  aims  develop  themselves  under  this  head.  The 
ethical  and  aesthetic  motives  have  already  been  referred  to. 
There  are  others  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
these  and  with  each  other,  but  distinct  enough  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  in  our  thinking  and  planning.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  what  Herbart  calls  the  sympathetic.  The  teacher  must  be¬ 
ware  of  becoming  too  technical.  He  should  not  allow  his 
subject  to  become  separate  in  his  pupils’  mind  from  the  world 
in  which  they  live.  He  should  not  let  literature  detach  itself 
and  become  isolated  from  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum, 
nor  should  he  allow  the  idea  to  gain  possession  of  his  pupil’s 
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mind  that  noble  thoughts  and  lofty  aspirations  do  not  belong 
to  every-day  living.  “  Close  and  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live  ”  can,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
developed  by  this  subject  as  by  no  other.  It  is  intensely 
humanistic  and  may  be  made  to  help  powerfully  in  one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  education — the  formation  of  character. 

In  the  second  place,  dealing  practically  with  the  subject  on 
its  information  side,  there  are  several  matters  partaking 
partly  of  the  nature  of  aims,  partly  of  that  of  methods,  which 
need  attention.  We  notice  that  most  teachers  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  handle  literature  by  the  blocks,  or  epochs,  into 
which  it  fs  quite  readily  divided,  while  a  few  use  what  we  have 
heard  called  the  line  method,  i.  e.,  the  method  which  takes 
some  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  the  English  novel,  and  fol¬ 
lows  it  thru  its  whole  history.  In  proceeding  by  either 
method  it  is  possible  to  commence  with  first  beginnings  and 
follow  the  chronological  order,  or  to  begin  with  the  present 
and  reverse  the  process.-  It  is  possible  also  to  place  the 
weight  of  effort  either  on  the  history  of  the  literature  or  on 
the  content.  The  attack  may  also  be  intensive  or  extensive, 
and,  in  the  remoter  details,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the 
reading  insisted  upon,  either  in  class  or  out,  shall  be  careful 
and  critical,  or  cursory,  or  both. 

Personally  I  do  not  see  the  wisdom  of  complete  separation 
in  many  of  the  contrasting  methods  I  have  mentioned.  Ex¬ 
haustive  treatment  is  both  undesirable  and  impossible.  The 
whole  of  literature  cannot  be  mastered  at  this  age,  but  the 
pupil  ought  to  get  a  survey  of  the  whole  as  an  organic 
growth;  he  should  not  be  left  with  the  feeling  that  literature 
consists  of  detached  bits,  or  blocks,  or  lines,  nor  should  his 
mind  be  so  occupied  with  the  history  or  the  content  that  its 
reality  remains  either  unseen  or  unfelt.  In  short,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  combine  all  these  methods  except  the  chronologi¬ 
cal.  In  regard  to  this  latter,  tho  other  considerations  prevent 
exactness,  it  seems  best  to  us  to  commence  with  the  present 
and  work  backward  to  the  past.  The  youth  lacks  the  linguistic 
training  necessary  for  one  who  would  commence  at  the  origin 
of  literature,  and  he  is  also  incapable  of  gaining  the  point  of 
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view  or  of  grasping  the  historical  setting  without  which  any 
adequate  comprehension  of  the  early  writers  is  impossible, 
while  modern  thoughts  and  modem  history  are  more  or  less 
understood  by  him,  and  certainly  much  more  readily  explain¬ 
able  to  him.  But  whatever  be  the  method  or  order  followed, 
he  should  be  taught  to  appreciate  and  to  assimilate  ideas,  to 
gain  some  information  of  the  methods  of  literary  research,  to 
handle  expeditiously  and  effectively  books  of  reference,  and 
above  all,  to  see  and  feel  the  close  relation  which  the  whole 
study  bears  to  other  subjects  and  to  real  life. 

If  I  may  now  condense  into  tabular  form  the  points  I  have 
been  discussing,  we  shall  have  the  following  scheme.  To  it 
we  may  append  a  short  statement  which  will  serve  both  as  an 
explanation  of  the  scheme  and  a  summary  to  our  discussion. 

THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH 
A  Aims 

I  Expression  2  Literature 

1  Expression 

a.  Reason — The  need  of  communication. 

b.  Oral  expression, 

Requiring 

1.  Articulation. 

2.  Modulation. 

3.  Emphasis. 

c.  Written  expression. 

Requiring 

1.  Penmanship. 

2.  Spelling. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  accepted  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  MSS. 

Note — Grammar,  analysis,  and  rhetoric  not  to  be  omitted.  All  teachers 
to  assist  in  perfecting  the  habit  of  "  neat  and  comely  expression.” 

2  Literature 

a.  Reasons. 

1.  Its  educational  value,  rich  in  ethical  and  assthetic  incentives. 

2.  Abounds  in  useful  and  pleasure-giving  knowledge. 

3.  Lends  itself  readily  to  the  cultivation  of  sympathy. 

b.  Methods. 

1.  Chronological  order  a  progression  backward  from  the  present. 

2.  Comprehensive  view  to  be  reached. 


And  both  demanding 
knowledge  of 

1.  The  meanings  and  re¬ 
lations  of  words. 

2.  The  art  of  composition. 
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3.  Individual  works  to  be  the  basis,  but 

4.  Epochs  may  be  mastered  by  collateral  reading. 

5.  Content  to  be  the  main  aim,  but  not  to  the  total  neglect  of 

6.  History  of  language  and  literature. 

7.  Extension  to  be  the  chief  plan,  but 

8.  Intention  not  to  be  neglected. 

9.  Literary  research,  including  ability  to  use  books  of  reference. 

10.  Correlations  with  other  subjects  and  with  life. 

11.  Identity  of  preparation  not  to  be  insisted  upon. 

The  study  of  English,  in  the  secondary  school,  that  is,  has 
for  its  aims  expression  and  literature. 

The  reason  for  training  in  expression  is  found  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  need  of  communication.  It  involves  both  oral  and 
written  expression;  the  former  requires  articulation,  modula¬ 
tion,  and  emphasis;  the  latter  requires  penmanship,  spelling, 
and  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  accepted  technicalities  of 
manuscript,  while  both  demand  knowledge  of  the  meanings 
and  relations  of  words  and  of  the  art  of  composition.  Gram¬ 
mar,  analysis,  and  rhetoric  are  not  to  be  omitted,  and  all 
teachers  are  to  assist  in  perfecting  the  habit  of  “  neat  and 
comely  expression.” 

The  reasons  for  the  study  of  literature  are  to  be  found  in 
its  educational  value.  It  is  rich  in  ethical  and  aesthetic  in¬ 
centives,  abounds  in  useful  and  pleasurable  information,  and 
lends  itself  readily  to  the  cultivation  of  what  Herbart  calls 
sympathy. 

So  far  as  methods  are  concerned,  the  chronological  order 
should  be  a  progression  backward  from  the  present  to  the 
past.  It  may  not  be  practicable  or  wise  to  be  exact  in  this, 
but  the  retrogressive  order  can  be  substantially  maintained, 
while  the  basis  of  work  at  any  one  point  will  generally  be  the 
separate  works  of  a  single  author.  The  teacher  is  not  to  rest 
contented  until  a  comprehensive  view  of  literature  as  an 
organic  growth  has  been  reached.  Epochs  may  be  mastered 
by  collateral  reading,  as  may  also  correlations  with  the  other 
subjects  of  the  curriculum.  The  content  is  assuredly  the 
most  valuable  part,  but  the  history  of  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  is  not  to  be  totally  neglected.  The  bulk  of  the  work 
should  be  extensive,  but  a  prominent  place  must  be  given  to 
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the  intensive  method.  The  pupils  should  be  introduced  to 
the  methods  of  literary  research  and  enabled  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  handle  books  of  reference  effectively.  Identity  of 
preparation  is  not  a  necessity. 

The  difficulties  which  surround  the  practical  handling  of 
this  subject  have  been  partly  sketched  by  Professor  Barrett 
Wendell.  He  believes  that  the  chief  difficulties  the  pupil  has 
to  contend  with  are  (i)  the  belief  which  so  persistently  besets 
him  that  all  study  tends  toward  isolated  specialization,  t. 
if  I  understand  him,  tends  toward  preparation  for  some  par¬ 
ticular  object,  and  (2)  the  constant  and  necessary  accumula¬ 
tion  of  undigested  material  which  he  is  compelled,  and  ought 
to  be  compelled,  to  make  at  this  age.  To  this  I  will  venture 
to  add  a  third,  namely,  the  curious  difficulty  he  has  in  under¬ 
standing  that  there  can  be  much  to  learn  in  what  he  is  able  to 
read  and  comprehend  (as  he  thinks)  easily.  The  chief  diffi- 
cultes  for  the  teacher  Professor  Wendell  states  to  be  (i)  an 
imperfect  understanding  of  the  mediatory  character  of  his 
position,  i.  e.,  that  it  is  his  office  to  act  as  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  his  pupils  and  life,  keeping  them  and  their  studies  in 
close  contact  with  the  world;  (2)  the  fact  that  he  is  constantly 
finding  himself  more  ignorant  than  his  pupils  on  special 
points  and  being  hampered  by  his  discovery;  and  (3)  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  make  his  work  too  technical.  To  this  we  may  add 
the  practical  difficulty  involved  in  handling  large  groups  of 
pupils  and  large  quantities  of  manuscript. 

That  such  a  scheme  will  work  and  work  efficiently  I  know 
from  actual  observation  and  trial,  but  there  are  two  essential 
conditions  to  its  success :  properly  equipped  and  enthusiastic 
teachers,  and  a  sufficient  time  allotment.  These  are,  how¬ 
ever,  not  conditions  peculiar  to  English  teaching;  they  are  the 
conditions  of  successful  teaching  in  any  subject.  The  reason 
for  emphasis  here  is  that  English  teaching  has  been  too  often 
put  into  the  hands  of  incompetents  and  remanded  to  an  ob¬ 
scure  or  limited  portion  of  the  curriculum.  One  great  fail¬ 
ing  of  our  program  has  been  that  many  subjects  have  not 
been  taught  either  long  enough  or  continuously  enough  to 
insure  the  development  of  their  educational  value.  This  sub- 
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ject  ought  to  have  at  least  four  periods  per  week  for  the  full 
course  of  four  years. 

And  now,  having  stated  our  position  regarding  English 
teaching  in  general,  let  us  turn,  with  that  statement  in  mind, 
to  a  consideration  of  the  two  courses  offered  by  the  Regents. 
We  will  take  first  that  course  which  includes  advanced  Eng¬ 
lish,  English  composition,  etc. 

This  course  presents  a  definite,  well-wrought-out  plan  for 
the  study  of  technical  grammar  and  rhetoric,  but  contains  no 
suggestion  for  the  study  of  literature  worthy  of  serious  men¬ 
tion.  That  is,  this  course  makes  toward  one  of  the  aims  of 
English  study,  namely,  a  means  of  communication,  but  neg¬ 
lects  the  other,  literature. 

The  content  of  such  a  course  is  valuable, — of  this  there  can 
be  no  question, — but  it  lacks  in  interest  for  the  pupils  of  the 
age  for  which  it  is  prepared,  and  therefore  fails  to  furnish 
incentives  to  effort.  We  have  insisted  on  content  and  inter¬ 
est  as  our  tests.  Howev’er  valuable  the  content  may  be,  a 
subject  is  uneconomic  in  our  program  unless  it  furnishes 
incentives  to  effort  capable  of  arousing  permanent  interest  on 
the  part  of  those  for  whom  it  is  prescribed. 

Formal  work  of  any  kind,  if  intelligently  and  intelligibly 
presented,  will  arouse  temporary  interest,  and  is,  to  this 
extent,  useful.  Its  fault  is  that  the  interest  aroused  is  tem¬ 
porary-,  not  permanent;  it  soon  passes  into  uninspiring  and 
therefore  useless  drugery.  The  inference  we  are  compelled  to 
draw  from  the  facts  is  not  that  we  should  discard  formal  work, 
but  that  we  should  limit  its  use  to  its  useful  fields.  Latin 
has  been  of  late  years  a  much-abused  school  subject.  It  be¬ 
came  a  cormorant  and  swallowed  so  much  school  time  that 
it  aroused  resentment  among  those  whose  time  was  vanish¬ 
ing.  It  was  compelled  to  mend  its  ways.  Out  of  the  experi- 
ience  of  its  skillful  teachers  we  ought  to  be  able  to  gather  a 
valuable  lesson.  We  do  not  bolt  our  Latin  forms  and  rules 
en  masse  now,  as  I  had  to;  we  take  them  in  small  portions, 
as  we  can  appreciate  their  use.  We  do  it  because  this  process 
retains  the  interest  and  saves  time — it  is  a  more  economic  and 
(or  because')  a  more  philosophic  method.  In  mathematics. 
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too,  we  have  ceased  to  begin  with  a  mass  of  definitions.  We 
take  them  as  we  come  to  need  them,  apply  them  at  once,  and 
continue  their  use.  If  this  is  sound  psychology,  the  other  is 
not.  If  this  is  pedagogically  economic,  the  other  is  certainly 
pedagogically  wasteful  and  should  be  abandoned.  We  there¬ 
fore  condemn  utterly  that  particular  Regents’  course  which 
includes  advanced  English,  rhetoric,  etc. 

The  line  of  reasoning  which  compels  my  dissent  from  one 
of  the  Regents’  courses  commands  my  assent  to  the  other. 
I  will  therefore  avoid  repetition  of  argument,  but  cannot 
refrain  from  calling  attention  to  one  point:  the  course 
called  first-,  second-,  and  third-year  English  does  not  neg¬ 
lect  the  content  of  the  other  course;  technical  grammar,  com¬ 
position,  and  rhetoric  are  to  be  taught,  but  not  as  grammar, 
or  composition,  or  rhetoric.  These  things  are  to  be  handled 
in  connection  with  literature  in  which  they  find  their  illustra¬ 
tion  and  develop  their  use.  After  I  had  said  this,  or 
something  like  it,  in  Otsego  county  recently  a  bright 
young  fellow  retorted,  “  Oh,  you  wish  to  teach  the  thing 
without  calling  it  by  its  name!”  Well,  I  was  disappointed; 
partly  because  he  got  the  laugh  on  me,  which  is  always 
unpleasant,  but  mainly  because  I  had  failed  to  make  myself 
understood.  I  would  like  to  avoid  that  here.  I  do  not 
care  a  penny  whether  we  call  the  thing  by  its  name  or 
not;  that  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference.  I  want  the 
thing — part  of  it — but  I  want  it  in  the  best  way,  and,  what 
is  to  my  mind  of  vastly  more  importance,  I  want  the  liter¬ 
ature.  The  pupil  who  passes  out  of  the  doors  of  our  high 
schools  without  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  and  taste 
for  good  literature,  who  has  learned  to  read  but  does  not 
know  what  to  read,  who  cannot  tell  good  literature  from  bad, 
who  has  not  felt  the  power,  the  uplift,  the  enlightenment  of 
the  intellectual,  ethical,  and  aesthetic  ideals  which  are  found 
in  the  literature  of  the  English  language,  has  failed  to  develop 
to  its  best  the  power  that  is  in  him,  has  missed  his  highest 
usefulness  and  happiness,  and  has  been  defrauded  of  his  birth¬ 
right  as  an  English-thinking  and  -speaking  person. 

I  have  lately  asked  our  principal  English  teacher,  Mr. 
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G.  A.  Watrous,  to  state  in  writing  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  advantages  of  the  first-,  second-,  and  third-year  Eng¬ 
lish  course  as  compared  with  the  course  in  advanced  English, 
etc.  His  concise  statement  is  as  follows: 

1.  Literature  itself  is  presented;  not  merely  laws  that  gov¬ 
ern  its  technical  form. 

2.  The  essential  technical  knowledge  is  gained  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  form;  not  by  someone’s  description. 

3.  The  student  does  his  own  work;  the  results  are  his  own 
— his  originality  is  cultivated. 

4.  Authors,  as  men  and  as  speakers,  are  known  at  first 
hand. 

5.  There  is  a  wider  survey  of  literature  at  no  sacrifice  of 
necessary  technical  knowledge. 

6.  A  definite,  personal  knowledge  is  gained  of  matters 
for  which  no  adequate  definition  can  be  made,  e.  g.,  style  and 
its  several  elements. 

7.  Greater  interest  is  .aroused,  and  attention  is  held  by 
direct  contact  with  living  specimens.  Literature  becomes 
to  the  student  something  real  and  personal. 

8.  The  greater  familiarity  with  good  literature  increases 
taste  for  itself. 

9.  This  familiarity  increases  facility  in  the  use  of  pure 
English. 

10.  The  courses  of  advanced  English,  rhetoric,  etc.,  are 
limited  to  technical  knowledge — a  thing  of  no  value  in 
itself. 

And  he  adds  further: 

1.  Independence  and  originality  of  thought  are  secured  by 
the  student’s  personal  criticism. 

2.  The  reasoning  power  is  developed  by  the  analysis  of 
books — plan,  plot,  characters,  etc. 

3.  Accuracy  of  thought  is  stimulated  (a)  by  a  familiarity 
with  careful  thinkers;  (b)  by  a  study  of  motives,  and  by  the 
observation  of  mental  processes  of  characters,  and  of 
author,  and  the  relation  between  author,  characters,  and 
readers;  (c)  by  comparison  and  contrast  of  authors  and 
works. 
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4.  The  memory  is  assisted  by  the  association  of  author  and 
work. 

5.  An  advance  is  made  in  the  direction  of  independent 
grouping  of  related  facts. 

6.  Power  of  concentration  is  increased  by  the  constant  de¬ 
mand  for  accuracy  and  individual  work. 

And  now  that  I  have  expressed  my  preference  for  one  of 
the  Regents’  courses,  I  will  venture  to  make  a  few  criticisms 
and  suggestions  regarding  it.  My  criticisms  are  two  in 
number.  First,  that  the  course  is  not  well  balanced;  second, 
that  it  is  incomplete. 

In  the  first-  and  second-year  English  the  ratio  between 
technical  and  literary  work  is  not  clearly  defined  in  the  syl¬ 
labus.  If  in  the  first-year  English,  in  addition  to  the  indi¬ 
cated  literary  work,  the  same  amount  of  grammatical  work  is 
expected  as  is  called  for  in  advanced  English  and  English 
composition,  then  too  much  is  demanded.  If  a  less  amount 
of  technical  instruction  be  the  plan, 'a  clearer  indication  of  the 
character  of  the  work,  and  of  the  relative  importance  attached 
to  each  part,  should  be  made. 

A  similar  criticism  and  a  similar  suggestion  may  be  made 
regarding  second-year  English  as  compared  with  rhetoric, 
and  it  may  be  urged  further  that  the  importance  of  rhetorical 
drill  and  literary  chronology  is  vaguely  stated. 

The  technical  and  literarj'  parts  of  this  course  ought  to  be 
what  a  mathematician  would  call  regular  variables;  the  first 
a  decreasing  variable;  the  latter  an  increasing.  In  the  first 
year  the  technical  part  should  be  considerable;  afterward  it 
should  recede  further  and  further  into  the  background,  for 
the  reason  that  “  form  ”  is  becoming  habitual.  But  the  syl¬ 
labus  should  state  the  matter  clearly  and  the  examinations 
should  be  made  on  the  syllabus  basis. 

2.  The  course  in  question  seems  to  me  incomplete  in  that 
it  makes  no  provision  for  a  fourth  year  of  English  work  form¬ 
ing  a  proper  sequence  to  the  first-,  second-,  and  third-year 
English.  Is  not  this  the  place  for  intensive  work  on  some 
period,  or  some  subject?  Why  may  not  such  correlations  as 
United  States  history  and  American  history,  or  English 
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literature  of  (say)  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  English  his¬ 
tory  for  the  same  era,  or  a  similar  arrangement  for  the  Vic¬ 
torian  era,  be  placed  here? 

Finally,  the  English  reading  course,  intended,  I  suppose, 
to  cover  the  modern  college  entrance  requirements,  now  re¬ 
quires  far  more  time  and  care  than  can  be  given  in  one  year. 
It  should  be  advanced  in  dignity  in  the  Regents’  scheme.  If 
this  course  could  be  identified  with  the  other  course,  a  large 
practical  gain  could  be  made  in  school  organization. 

In  closing  I  may  say  that  the  double-headed  New  York 
system  of  educational  control  is  perplexing — it  is  a  queer 
anomaly — it  seems  dicentric  rather  than  concentric — its 
effect,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  confusing  and  uneconomic. 
With  regard  to  the  Regents’  part  of  the  work,  I  may  say 
frankly  that  I  began  with  an  inclination  toward  dislike  but 
have  become  a  provisional  convert.  The  wlxle  scheme  seems 
to  me  to  be  beset  by  such  extraordinary  dangers  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  even  the  hope  of  success.  And  yet  it  does  succeed. 
All  honor  then  to  the  wisdom,  foresight,  and  executive  ability 
of  its  managers!  Therefore  let  it  be  understood  that  my 
criticism  and  suggestions  are  offered  in  the  kindest  spirit  and 
are  meant  to  be  constructive,  not  destructive,  in  character. 

Arthur  L.  Goodrich 

Free  Academy, 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  GERMAN  IN  GERMANY 


In  responding  to  the  request  of  the  Editor  for  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  article  on  the  method  of  instruction  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  now  in  use  in  the  schools  of  Germany,  I  must 
begin  by  distinguishing  the  lower,  intermediate,  and  higher 
schools.  The  lower  schools  are  the  public  elementary  schools 
with  children  of  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age ;  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  schools  I  include  the  middle-class  schools  with  a  course 
of  nine  years,  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  year,  and  the  high 
schools  for  girls  with,  usually,  ten  school  years,  from  the  sixth 
to  the  sixteenth  year.  The  group  of  higher  schools  includes 
the  real-schule,  real-gymnasium,  and  the  gymnasium. 

I  begin  naturally  with  the  public  elementary  school  and  with 
the  first  instruction  in  reading  and  writing.  This  instruction 
has  two  characteristic  features:  it  follows  a  natural  analytic- 
synthetic  method,  and  it  is  closely  connected  with  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  instruction  which  at  this  period  may  be  briefly 
described  as  object-lessons  in  the  widest  sense. 

I.  The  first  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  is  analytic- 
synthetic  in  character.  The  starting-point  is  a  number  of 
disconnected  words  which  are  selected  and  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  relative  difficulty.  They  are  so-called  stand¬ 
ard  words  (Normahvorter) .  One  such  word  is  presented  as 
a  whole;  it  is  then  reduced  to  its  elements,  the  sounds  of  its 
component  parts  are  given,  and  the  letters  again  put  together 
to  form  the  whole.  Then  follows,  according  to  the  capacity  of 
the  children,  the  making  of  new  combinations  of  the  letters 
other  than  those  in  the  standard  words.  So  soon  as  sufficient 
familiarity  with  the  letters  has  been  attained  the  synthesis 
progresses  from  words  to  the  making  of  short  sentences.  In 
this  manner  the  child  masters  during  the  first  school  year  the 
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German  alphabet  of  small  and  capital  letters.  Instruction  in 
writing  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  reading  lessons;  what  the 
children  read  they  must  also  write.  In  order  to  simplify  the 
task  as  far  as  possible  many  primers  use  at  first  only  the 
written  letters;  the  printed  letters  follow  when  due  familiarity 
and  skill  have  been  acquired  with  these.  Numbers  are  usually 
represented  in  both  ways,  side  by  side. 

2.  Early  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  object-teaching.  Before  analyzing  a  word  it  is 
connected  with  the  object  for  which  it  stands,  and  in  order  to 
lighten  the  task  of  both  teacher  and  children  the  primers  are 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  the  object  denoted  by  the  standard 
words.  These  form  the  starting-point  for  the  object-teaching 
during  the  first  school  year.  The  rather  dry  task  of  reading 
and  writing  may  be  made  interesting  by  the  teacher’s  skill  in 
arousing  interest  in  the  pictures  and  objects,  while  at  the  same 
time  opportunity  is  given  for  broadening  and  stimulating  the 
minds  of  the  children.  Many  primers,  especially  the  older 
ones,  are  illustrated  with  disconnected  pictures  side  by  side 
with  the  corresponding  words.  The  newer  ones,  however, 
present  a  series  of  connected  scenes  which  naturally  excite  the 
interest  of  the  children  to  a  much  greater  extent  and  yield  far 
better  results. 

The  standard  words  are  also  used  to  give  the  child  practice 
in  verbal  expression;  so  that  a  combination  of  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  speaking,  and  object-teaching  is  carried  on.  This  is  con¬ 
centration  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  may  be  further 
extended  to  the  fields  of  singing,  drawing,  and  arithmetic. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  there  is  a  strong  movement  in 
Germany  to  abolish  formal  reading  and  writing  during  the 
first  school  year  in  favor  of  object-teaching  and  practice  in 
verbal  expression.  This  view  has  made  a  hard  but  apparently 
unsuccessful  struggle  against  the  method  universally  in  vogue. 
It  has,  however,  been  successful  in  deepening  the  insight  into 
the  fact  that  instruction  during  the  first  school  year  has 
greater  and  more  important  ends  to  accomplish  than  mere 
mechanical  skill  in  reading  and  writing. 

I  now  come  to  consider  the  methods  employed  in  instruction 
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in  the  mother  tongue  during  the  remainder  of  the  course  in 
the  public  elementary  schools.  I  speak  first  of  reading.  For¬ 
merly  the  method  followed  three  successive  steps:  the  lower 
classes  were  required  to  read  aloud  slowly  and  correctly,  the 
intermediate  classes  progressed  to  a  mechanical  fluency,  the 
upper  classes  alone  read  with  any  taste  or  expression.  Of  this 
method,  which  cannot  be  denied  a  certain  amount  of  reason 
and  is  not  yet  fully  abolished,  it  may  be  said  at  least  that  the 
lines  of  division  are  no  longer  so  rigidly  drawn.  No  sooner 
had  the  knowledge  of  phonetics  begun  to  exercise  some  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue,  than  practice 
in  reading  aloud  in  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades  of  many 
of  the  public  schools  began  to  play  an  important  role,  and  if 
signs  do  not  fail  it  will  play  a  still  greater  part  in  the  future. 
Reading  with  taste  and  expression  is  no  longer  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  upper  grades,  but  is  practiced  according  to  the 
measure  of  ability  of  the  pupils  in  the  lower  and  intermediate 
grades  as  well.  It  is  the  same  with  fluency  in  reading;  in  fact,, 
the  aim  now  is  to  read  as  well  as  possible  in  all  grades  and 
under  all  circumstances. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  reading-books  usually  consists  of 
a  collection  of  separate  articles,  and,  as  respects  difficulty  of 
topic  and  of  language,  it  is  arranged  to  suit  the  capacity  of  each 
grade.  It  was  formerly  and  often  is  still  of  an  encyclopedic 
nature.  The  Herbartian  school  has  tried  to  displace  the  ency¬ 
clopedic  reading-book  for  such  books  as  oflfer  a  connection  of 
ideas,  but  it  has  succeeded  only  to  the  extent  of  causing  com¬ 
pilers  of  readers  to  show  more  care  in  selecting  subjects  which 
can  be  easily  connected  with  other  lessons  and  so,  in  one  sense, 
sustain  the  principle  of  concentration.  Moreover,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  reading-books  are  of  an  excellent  literary  char¬ 
acter  :  that  is  to  say,  such  articles  as  deal  with  natural  history, 
geography,  and  history  have  not  the  nature  of  ordinary  text¬ 
books,  but  present  the  subject  in  what  may  be  described  as  a 
classic  form.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  modern  features  is 
the  use  of  literature  connected  with  the  national  life,  such  as 
folk-lore,  folk-songs,  fairy  tales,  and  sagas. 

In  the  majority  of  schools,  the  reading  lessons  are  confined 
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to  the  contents  of  the  readers;  in  many,  however,  an  entire 
classical  work  is  read  during  the  last  school  year.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell  in  the  boys’  schools  and 
Goethe’s  Hermann  und  Dorothea  in  the  girls’  schools. 

The  Herbartians  have  also  advocated  the  use  of  commenta¬ 
ries  by  the  teachers  on  both  poems  and  prose  works,  and  have 
thus  greatly  improved  the  instruction  connected  with  the  read¬ 
ing  lesson.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  majority  of  reading 
lessons  go  on  in  the  same  old  way:  reading  aloud  by  the 
teacher,  a  repetition  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  then  a  discussion 
as  to  its  meaning  and  another  reading  by  the  pupils. 

The  study  of  literature  in  the  public  school  has  naturally 
but  a  small  compass  and  confines  itself  principally  to  the  reader. 
The  forms  and  kinds  of  poetry  are  developed  in  connection 
with  the  poem  being  read;  very  little  is  said  of  the  poets  them¬ 
selves.  Certain  ones,  such  as  Theodor  Korner  and  Ernst 
Moritz  Arndt,  are  treated  more  in  detail,  but  always  in  some 
narrow  connection  with  the  poems  which  the  children  are 
studying.  At  the  end  of  the  school  term  a  review  is  taken  of 
the  book,  and  its  contents  criticised  from  different  literary 
points  of  view.  There  are  short  literary  studies  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  public  schools,  but  they  are  very  little  used  by  the 
children. 

For  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  verbal  beauties  of  the 
language,  memorizing  of  both  prose  and  poetry  is  required, 
especially  of  poetry,  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  pause  a  moment 
to  mention  the  subject  of  recitations  upon  which  many 
modern  schools  lay  particular  stress.  In  preparing  for  the 
recitation  of  a  memorized  poem  the  first  step  is  a  discussion  of 
the  subject;  then  comes  a  more  exact  rendering  of  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  phonetics  and  phrasing.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  first  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  poem  is 
a  contribution  from  teacher  to  pupil,  but  that  its  interpretation 
is  psychologically  developed  from  the  children  with  the  help  of 
the  teacher.  This  is  an  exceptionally  interesting  and  fruitful 
exercise,  as  many  of  my  English  and  American  friends  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  being  present  during  one  of  these 
lessons  will  testify.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  a  recita- 
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tion  in  chorus  of  a  poem  which  has  been  so  studied  produces 
a  genuinely  artistic  effect  and  may  be  used  very  effectively  for 
school  entertainments.  In  our  own  school,  at  an  entertain¬ 
ment  before  an  audience  of  eight  hundred  persons,  Uhland’s 
version  of  The  luck  of  Edenhall  was  recited  in  chorus  by  a 
class  of  boys  with  tremendous  success.  I  should  much  like  to 
hear  in  an  American  school  such  a  rendering  of  Poe’s  Raven. 
So  much  for  the  recitation  of  memorized  poems.  The  most 
important  medium  for  improving  pronunciation  and  the  power 
of  expression  is  the  discussion  in  connection  with  the  lessons. 
This  goes  on,  not  with  grammar  and  language  lessons  alone, 
but  in  connection  with  the  instruction  in  all  subjects.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  every  lesson  should  be  a  lesson  in  the  use 
of  language.  In  this  respect  the  influence  of  the  Herbartian 
school  has  been  great.  They  require  at  the  end  of  each  read¬ 
ing  lesson  an  independent  summary  by  the  pupil  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  This  opportunity  for  speech  and  practice  in  expression 
one  finds  only  here  and  there  in  the  upper  schools  and  never 
in  the  public  elementary  school. 

Written  thought-expression  or  composition  writing  is  pri¬ 
marily  but  not  entirely  confined  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
language  lessons ;  the  aim  of  this  exercise  being  that  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  state  simply  and  in  a  well-ordered  and  clear 
manner  what  he  knows,  and  thus  testify  to  the  extent  of  his 
acquirements.  Formerly  it  was  expected,  even  of  the  pupils 
in  the  elementary  school,  to  have  “  thoughts  of  their  own  ”  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  best  manner  possible.  The  results  were  nat¬ 
urally  only  partially  satisfactory;  often  they  were  grotesque, 
and  there  has  been  very  generally  a  reaction  from  this  plan. 
Compositions,  however,  are  not  expected  to  be  simple  re-state- 
ments  of  the  lesson,  but  rather  a  working  over  of  the  subject 
from  a  specially  chosen  standpoint.  Subjects  are  also  chosen 
which  have  come  within  the  actual  experience  of  the  children. 
American  friends  have  often  told  me  that  our  methods  in  com¬ 
position  writing  are  next  in  success  to  their  own.  As  re¬ 
gards  this  statement  I  should  not  like  to  express  an  opin¬ 
ion,  as  my  knowledge  of  the  subject  does  not  extend  far 
enough. 
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I  must  now  speak  of  the  great  variety  of  methods  which 
exists  in  grammar  instruction.  In  many  schools,  grammar 
instruction  is  an  independent  subject,  adhering  strictly  to  the 
text-book  and  not  concerning  itself  at  all  with  other  studies;  in 
others  it  is  on  a  systematic  footing,  but  is  conducted  entirely 
in  connection  with  the  reading-lessons;  in  others  still,  tho  sys¬ 
tematically  conducted,  it  confines  itself  entirely  to  composi¬ 
tion  writing;  and  finally  we  have  all  system  discarded  and  the 
lessons  given  when  the  “  opportunity  arises  ”  in  connection 
with  reading  or  composition  writing,  or  both. 

It  isAspecially  worthy  of  remark  that  lately,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  celebrated  German,  Rudolf  Hildebrand,  formal 
instruction  in  grammar  has  given  place  somewhat  to  the  study 
of  etymology  and  related  topics.'  This,  at  any  rate,  is  pre¬ 
eminently  calculated  to  open  a  way  to  the  more  thoro  under¬ 
standing  of  the  language  and  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in 
and  love  for  the  mother-tongue. 

In  leaving  the  subject  of  grammar  teaching  a  few  words 
must  be  said  on  instruction  in  spelling.  In  this  case  results 
cannot  be  said  to  have  proved  satisfactory.  No  matter  whether 
there  has  been  a  special  course  in  orthography  or  whether  the 
cure  has  been  sought  simply  in  correcting  or  extirpating  exist¬ 
ing  errors,  or  in  a  combination  of  both  methods,  it  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  a  fact  that  of  all  the  pupils  educated  in  the  common 
schools  only  one-third  are  able  to  spell  with  some  degree  of 
correctness. 

What  I  have  already  said  of  language  instruction  in  the 
elementary  schools  holds  good  in  general  for  the  middle-class 
schools,  and  for  the  girls’  high  schools.  But  a  longer  school 
term  demands  correspondingly  greater  results.  It  is  worthy 
of  special  notice  that  in  the  girls’  high  school  the  reading  of 
classic  literature  has  a  much  larger  horizon  and  more  effort 
is  made  to  awaken  literary  taste  and  appreciation.  Gram¬ 
matical  instruction  is  conducted  in  a  somewhat  more  thoro 
way  in  connection  with  the  study  of  foreign  languages.  There 
is  more  composition  work,  and  with  this  the  power  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  of  original  writing  go  much  farther. 

Before  beginning  an  account  of  the  higher  schools  I  must 
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pause  to  recall  a  saying  of  the  late  director  of  the  Frankesche 
Institute  in  Halle,  Dr.  Otto  Frick,  which  in  essentials  still  has 
force ;  “  In  respect  to  methods  the  elementary  school  is  the  high 
school  of  the  high  schools.”  The  fact  is  that  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  high  schools  cannot  yet  be  compared  with  those 
in  use  in  the  elementary  schools.  Lately,  however,  they  have 
become  greatly  improved  thru  the  efforts  of  men  like  Frick, 
who  do  not  disdain  to  learn  from  them. 

In  one  respect  they  have  deteriorated;  at  least,  in  Prussia, 
where  one  expects  it  least.  The  higher  schools  in  Prussia  are 
affiliated  with  so-called  preparatory  schools,  in  which  children 
from  six  years  of  age  and  upward  receive  instruction  neces¬ 
sary  for  entrance  into  the  higher  schools.  Formerly  the  pre¬ 
paratory  school  course  covered  four  years,  and  during  that 
time  a  sufficiently  broad  foundation  could  be  laid  for  the  later 
studies,  especially  as  the  instruction  was  in  the  hands  of  men 
well  prepared  and  fitted  for  their  positions. 

Now,  however,  the  course  has  been  restricted  to  three  years 
and  the  time  is  far  too  short  for  a  psychologically  correct  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subjects  of  instruction.  Everything  is  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  needs  of  the  fourth  school  year.  The  ground  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  instruction  is  narrowed  down  to  the  smallest 
amount  possible,  and  it  necessarily  becomes  very  superficial. 
Pupils  prepared  in  this  way  are  far  inferior  in  experience  to 
those  who  have  spent  four  years  in  the  common  schools  before 
entering  the  higher  schools.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
the  preparatory  school  course  is  not  again  lengthened  to  four 
years,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  be  better  grounded,  at  least 
in  the  mother  tongue.  It  would  be  better  still  if  the  prepara¬ 
tory  school  could  be  done  away  with  altogether  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  introduced  which  now  gives  such  general  satisfaction  in 
Bavaria ;  namely,  a  course  in  the  elementary  school  as  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  higher  schools. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  status  of  instruction  in 
the  higher  schools,  or  even  in  the  elementary  schools  in  all  the 
provinces,  and  yet  I  must  not  speak  of  them  altogether  in 
general.  My  observations,  then,  will  be  confined  to  the  schools 
in  the  largest  province;  namely,  Prussia,  which  in  1892  issued 
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a  new  regulation  for  the  higher  schools  which  naturally  has 
influenced  or  will  influence  the  other  provinces. 

In  general,  instruction  in  the  German  langpiage  in  the  higher 
schools  of  Prussia  aims  at  giving  fluency  in  both  written  and 
oral  use  of  the  mother-tongue,  a  knowledge  of  the  most 
important  epochs  in  the  history  of  German  poetry,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  what  is  being  read,  an  awakening  of  the  patriotic 
spirit  thru  the  medium  of  German  mythology  and  the  most 
important  (for  the  school)  masterpieces  of  German  literature. 

As  regards  the  reading,  a  difference  must  be  made  between 
class  and  private  reading.  The  first  deals  w^h  the  subject 
as  type,  the  last  has  for  its  object  to  draw  out  the  individuality 
of  the  pupil  under  the  influence  of  suggestion  from  the  teacher. 
For  the  class  reading  a  special  collection  of  poems  is  used. 
They  are  presented  in  the  lower  and  middle  classes  according 
to  the  following  peculiar  directions,  which  certainly  do  not 
show  a  great  amount  of  psychologic  insight.  “  Poems  which 
are  the  subject  of  class  reading  in  the  lower  and  middle  grades 
are  to  be  read  aloud  by  the  teacher,  after  which  difficulties  in 
language  and  subject  should  be  elucidated  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  and  subordinate  ideas  developed  by  the  pupils.  After 
another  reading  by  the  pupils  the  poem  should  be  memorized 
and  in  the  next  lesson  recited  and  discussed  as  a  whole.”  If 
it  excites  surprise  that  such  a  special  method  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  official  order  of  instruction,  the  antiquated  direc¬ 
tions  are  even  more  astonishing.  In  the  class  reading  for  the 
higher  grades  are  studied  naturally  such  classical  works  as 
Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Wallenstein, 
Brant  von  Messina;  Goethe’s  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  Goetz 
von  Berlichingen,  and  Iphigenie.  Students  who  are  not  study¬ 
ing  Greek  read  Homer  and  the  dramas  of  Sophocles  trans¬ 
lated  into  German.  Those  to  whom  English  is  not  an 
obligatory  study  have  German  translations  of  Shakspere’s 
plays.  The  directions  for  presenting  these  works  are  so 
vague  that  I  dare  not  undertake  an  explanation.  However, 
the  following  sentences  from  observations  on  method  may  not 
be  out  of  place:  “  Readings  both  in  prose  and  poetry  (study 
of  Lessing  is  included)  in  all  the  grades  aim  at  widening  the 
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mental  horizon  of  the  students,  and  in  the  higher  grades  seek 
to  invite  discussion  of  the  most  important  general  conceptions 
and  ideas.  In  the  more  advanced  classes  these  often  unfruit¬ 
ful  exercises  may  be  accompanied  with  an  unconscious  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  study  of  philosophy.” 

The  study  of  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  mother- 
tongue  is  pursued  in  order  that  the  student  may  have  definite 
rules  to  guide  him  in  doubtful  cases  and  to  aid  the  judgment 
in  deciding  upon  peculiar  modes  of  expression.  These  lessons 
should  be  confined  to  what  is  absolutely  essential  and  should 
depend  upon  special  examples.  The  treatment  of  German 
grammar  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  foreign  language  has 
been  abandoned.  Middle-High-German  was  also  taught,  but 
at  present,  at  least  in  Prussia,  this  is  no  longer  done.  The 
pupils  should  be  made  familiar,  by  means  of  lectures,  with  the 
Niebelungen  Lied,  but  instruction  in  Middle-High-German  is 
confined  to  imparting  isolated  extracts  from  easy  texts,  which 
are  read  aloud  and  commented  upon  by  the  teacher.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  Middle-High-German  affords  but  small  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  accustoming  the  pupil  to  elegant  forms  of  expres¬ 
sion,  of  which  typical  examples  should  be  presented  to  him  in 
the  grammar  lessons. 

Composition  writing,  ordered  to  the  capacity  of  each  grade, 
should  arise  out  of  the  subject-teaching.  This,  however,  does 
not  exclude  compositions  on  general  subjects  in  the  advanced 
classes,  provided  their  studies  have  afforded  them  sufficient 
preparation.  Translations  from  foreign  languages  are  also 
utilized  for  practice  in  writing  the  mother-tongue.  Simplicity 
of  style,  especially  in  the  construction  of  the  sentences,  is 
sought  for,  as  is  also  insight  into  the  paragraph  construction 
of  the  foreign  language. 

In  all  cases  and  in  all  grades  care  is  taken  to  cultivate  the 
pronunciation  and  modes  of  expression.  To  this  end,  short, 
perfectly  free  talks,  which  have  been  prepared  for  in  the  class- 
work,  are  required  of  the  advanced  classes  in  what  they  have 
been  reading. 

Christian  Ufer 

Altenburg,  Germany 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  YEAR  ^ 

The  task  which  has  been  assigned  me  is  difficult  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  brevity.  It  would  not  be  impossible  to  set  down 
in  formidable  array  the  main  events  of  the  year,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  the  field  of  education,  and,  had  the  Council  patience 
and  adequate  wakefulness,  to  recite  them  in  its  presence;  but 
Homer’s  Catalogue  of  the  Ships,  over  which  no  schoolboy 
has  ever  traveled  except  in  morbid  curiosity  or  in  punishment, 
would  be  lively  by  comparison.  For  reasons,  then,  of  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  as  well  as  those  which  rest  upon  a  sense 
of  relative  values,  I  shall  select  for  mention  and  brief  criticism 
only  those  happenings  which  seem  to  me  most  to  deserve  the 
emphasis  which  will  be  laid  upon  them. 

During  the  period  under  review  there  stand  out  prominently 
in  the  United  States  two  series  of  events  which  are  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  tendencies  and  movements  most  manifest 
among  us.  These  are  the  striking  additions  to  the  literature 
of  education  which  have  been  made  by  Americans,  and  the 
study  and  constructive  thought  which  have  been  devoted  to 
the  problems  of  public  school  organization  and  administration 
in  large  cities. 

For  two  generations  Americans  have  been  writing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  books  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  which 
were  on  too  low  an  intellectual  plane  to  meet  the  needs  of 
to-day.  They  belonged  to  the  literature  of  the  camp-meeting 
rather  than  to  that  of  the  study.  They  were  undeniably  well- 
meant;  on  the  whole,  they  did  great  good.  But  they  were  not 
nutritious  as  a  steady  diet.  On  their  pages  the  obviously  axi¬ 
omatic  jostled  the  eternally  commonplace.  There  were  ex¬ 
ceptions,  of  course;  but  out  of  the  fifty  best  known  books  on 
education  which  were  published  here  between  1830  and  1890, 

*  A  Report  presented  to  the  National  Council  of  Education,  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  July  10,  i8gg.  Also  printed  in  The  Outlook,  August  5,  1899 
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certainly  more  than  two-thirds  must  be  condemned  as  un- 
scholarly.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Scholarship  and 
care  for  education  as  such  were  divorced.  The  colleges  had 
rolled  the  Baconian  half-truth,  Knowledge  is  power,  under 
their  tongues  so  long  that,  it  made  other  condiment  unneces¬ 
sary.  Meanwhile,  the  elementary  schools  and  the  normal 
schools  were  suffering  from  lack  of  that  scholarship  which  only 
the  colleges  and  the  yet  unborn  universities  could  give.  The 
scholars  looked  askance  at  the  schools  as  something  beneath 
them;  the  schools,  unmindful  of  the  fate  of  perpetual  motion, 
undertook  to  live  on  their  own  scholarship  alone.  The  results 
were  not  happy. 

Now  all  this  is  changed.  Dating  perhaps  from  President 
Angell’s  success  in  1879,  in  securing  the  foundation  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  of  the  chair  which  has  been  succes¬ 
sively  occupied  by  Payne  and  by  Hinsdale,®  and  from  the  elab¬ 
orate  presentation  of  education  as  a  university  subject  made 
by  President  Barnard  of  Columbia  in  1881  and  again  in  1882,® 
the  movement  to  bring  the  upper  and  the  elementary  schools 
together  in  mutual  understanding  and  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy 
and  co-operation  began  to  gather  headway.  It  grew  rapidly, 
and  in  1894.  when  the  president  of  the  oldest  American  uni¬ 
versity,  one  which  had  stoutly  resisted  the  inroads  of  education 
upon  it,  made  his  notable  address  upon  the  “  Unity  of  educa¬ 
tional  reform.”  pointing  out  clearly  the  fact  that  the  same 
principles  must  govern  educational  effectiveness  at  whatever 
stage  of  develo])ment  it  is  sought,  the  victory  was  won.  For 
years  before  this  President  Eliot  had  himself  been  a  con¬ 
spicuous  example  of  the  new  spirit,  and  now  it  hasi  come  to 
pass  that  that  university  which  does  not  pursue  education  as 
energetically  as  it  pursues  physics  or  classical  philology  is  no 
longer  upon  a  pinnacle.  Times  have  changed  and  most  intel¬ 
ligent  men  have  changed  with  them. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  educational  literature  of 
the  year  is  its  complete  reflection  of  this  new  and  inspiring 
point  of  view.  It  treats  school  topics  with  the  seriousness, 

*  Payne,  Contributions  to  the  science  of  education,  p.  337. 

*  Reports  of  the  President  of  Columbia  College,  1881,  p.  38-50;  1882,  p.  51-65. 
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the  care,  the  scientific  method  which  mark  the  scholar.  Homi¬ 
lies  upon  education  have  disappeared  before  the  study  of  edu¬ 
cation.  As  a  result  we  have  the  beginnings  of  an  American 
literature  of  education  which  will  be  permanent. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  notice  that  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  or  a  little  more,  there  have  been  books  published  by 
Mr.  Eliot,  by  the  late  General  Walker,  by  Mr.  Gilman,  by  Mr. 
William  James,  by  Dr.  Miinsterberg,  by  Dr.  Hinsdale,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Davidson,  by  Miss  Blow,  by  Bishop  Spalding,  and 
by  Dr.  Harris,  which  illustrate  my  meaning.  Even  the  purely 
literary  critic,  accustomed  to  scorn  the  study  of  education  or 
perhaps  of  anything  except  the  speedy  removal  of  one  impres¬ 
sion  by  another,  will  not  hesitate  to  call  this  group  of  books 
remarkable.  They  are  so  remarkable  that  two  decades  ago 
they  would  have  been  impossible.  Each  book  reflects  the 
peculiar  genius  of  its  writer;  taken  together  they  give  us  a  true 
picture  of  the  forces  and  ideals  which  are  moving  our  educa¬ 
tional  scholarship  and  grappling  with  our  educational  problems. 
Mr.  Eliot’s  Educational  reform  *  reveals  the  unfolding  of  a 
program  of  effort  and  achievement,  framed  thirty  years  ago, 
but  broadening  as  it  unfolds  and  gaining  power  in  develop¬ 
ment.  Its  terse,  virile  English  appeals  directly  to  the  heart 
as  well  as  to  the  head  of  democracy.  If  every  teachers’  meet¬ 
ing  and  every  institute  to  be  held  during  the  next  year  were 
to  have  read  to  it  the  address  on  “  The  function  of  education 
in  democratic  society,”  with  which  the  volume  ends,  it  would 
be  time  excellently  spent,  and  the  lives  and  the  work  of  the 
teachers  would  surely  show  its  influence. 

General  Walker’s  interest  in  education  was  both  general 
and  special,  and  his  Discussions  in  education  ®  faithfully  repre¬ 
sents  this  fact.  He  labored  by  word  and  by  deed  to  organize 
manual  training  and  technical  education  as  they  should  be  in 
a  great,  all-inclusive  educational  scheme  like  ours.  He  lived 
to  see  the  institution  over  which  he  presided,  tho  sadly 
hampered  thru  lack  of  funds,  recognized  as  the  leader  of 
its  class.  His  statement  of  the  argument  for  manual  training 

♦  New  York  ;  The  Century  Co.,  1898,  418  p.,  $2.00. 

‘New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899,  342  p.,  $3.00. 
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was  everywhere  held  to  be  most  cogent,  and  his  policy  of 
reform  for  the  schools  and  colleges  rang  with  the  note  of 
leadership. 

The  scope  of  Mr.  Gilman’s  volume  is  narrower,  as  its  title. 
University  problems,^  indicates;  and  yet,  just  because  of  the 
many  points  of  contact  between  the  university  of  to-day  and 
life,  the  several  papers  it  contains  are  in  no  sense  technical. 

These  three  books  are  themselves  enough  to  indicate  that 
the  higher  education  is  assuming  its  share  of  responsibility  for 
education  as  a  whole,  if  there  were  no  other  evidence  what¬ 
ever.  These  books  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  All  three 
are  catholic,  all  three  are  in  the  true  sense  practical.  Their 
authors  are  men  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  tracing 
practice  upon  the  background  of  theory,  and  hence  their  books 
are  an  example  as  well  as  an  exhortation. 

Mr.  William  James,  our  master-craftsman  in  psychology; 
Dr.  Miinsterberg,  whose  welcome  is  the  warmer  because  of 
our  appreciation  of  his  strenuous  idealism;  Dr.  Hinsdale,  who 
has  for  the  first  time  set  before  us,  with  historical  faithfulness, 
a  picture  of  the  great  educational  upheaval  which  Horace 
Mann  brought  about;  Mr.  Davidson,  whose  exposition  of 
Rousseau  is  as  fascinating  as  his  exposure  of  the  fallacies  con¬ 
tained  in  the  theories  of  that  erratic  genius  is  scathing;  Miss 
Blow,  with  the  simplicity  of  mastery  in  revealing  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  Froebel;  Bishop  Spalding,  with  spiritual  insight  and 
sure  literary  touch;  and  Dr.  Harris,  with  the  subtlety  and  com¬ 
prehension  of  thought  which  have  taught  us  all,  are  the  re¬ 
maining  writers  on  education  who  have  made  the  year 
memorable. 

Mr.  James  presents  in  the  concrete '  his  reply  to  the  much- 
mooted  question,  how  can  psychology  be  made  practically  use¬ 
ful  to  the  teacher?  He  does  not  argue;  he  demonstrates.  At 
his  hands  mental  life  is  all  simplicity  and  naturalness,  and  we 
turn  with  satisfaction  and  delight  to  a  book  on  psychology, 
both  authoritative  and  readable,  which  can  safely  be  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  youngest  teacher.  It  ought  at  once  to  drive 

*  New  York  :  The  Century  Co.,  1898,  319  p.,  $3.00. 

’  TalAs  to  teachers  on  psychology.  New  York  ;  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899,  301  p., 
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into  the  darkest  corners  the  superficial  and  third-rate  manuals 
of  psychology  which  are  so  often  pressed  upon  teachers,  and 
which  in  their  construction  exemplify  perfectly  the  motto  made 
familiar  by  our  journal  of  humor,  Li^e,  “  Aut  scissors  aut 
nullus.”  Dr.  Miinsterberg’s  *  book  is  of  a  different  sort.  It 
interprets  life  and  life’s  interests  in  terms  of  psychology,  and 
it  interprets  psychology  in  turn  in  terms  of  life.  It  is  truly 
a  great  book.  'I'o  be  understood  and  appreciated  it  must  be 
taken  as  a  whole  and  viewed  in  its  true  light  as  a  contribution 
to  the  world’s  philosophy.  Dr.  Hinsdale*  and  Mr.  David¬ 
son  take  us  by  the  hand  thru  the  fields  of  history.  They 
show  us  the  beginnings  and  the  meaning  of  much  which  is 
now  current  among  us.  The  Boston  schoolmasters  of  sixty 
years  ago  talked  and  acted  very  like  their  successors  of  to-day 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.  They  had  the 
same  excellences  and  the  same  defects.  History  seems  to  be 
repeating  itself,  and  we  feel  depressed;  Not  even  Horace 
Mann’s  great  nature  seem&  able  to  move  the  dead-weight  of 
tradition  and  of  Bumbledom.  But  Mr.  Davidson  helps  us  to 
cheer  up.  What  an  attractive  rogue  Rousseau  was!  How 
influential  and  how  absurd !  What  a  dance  he  must  have  led 
the  musty  old  pedagogs  of  Europe!  It  is  all  very  fine  and 
very  amusing — at  a  century’s  distance.  But  we  must  not  be 
caught  with  that  chaff  of  his  twice.  Nowadays  we  ask  rather 
severely  what  “  education  according  to  nature  ”  means.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  whose  nature  ?  According  to  what  nature  ?  After 
listening  politely  to  the  answers  of  Rousseau’s  apostles  of 
to-day  we  refuse  to  be  convinced  that  nature  means  naked¬ 
ness,  and  we  continue  to  hold  that  man  has  made  himself  some 
intellectual  and  moral  clothes  during  all  these  centuries. 

Miss  Blow,  with  happy  insight,  gives  to  her  exposition  of  the 
philosophy  of  Froebel  the  title  Letters  to  a  mother;  for  the 

•  Psychology  and  life.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1899,  286  p.,  $2.00. 

*  Horace  Mann,  and  the  common  school  revival  inthe  United  States.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  (Great  Educators  Series),  1898,  326  p.,  $1.00. 

Rousseau,  and  education  according  to  nature.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
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mother  only  less  than  the  child  is  the  object  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten’s  influence  and  care.  In  her  brilliant  pages  the  same 
spiritual  philosophy  shines  forth  which  Dr,  Miinsterberg  uses 
to  light  up  and  explain  life,  the  one  with  which  Dr.  Harris 
measures  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  the  whole  process  called 
education.  Bishop  Spalding, “  too,  strikes  the  same  note  over 
and  over  again,  and  sends  us  away  uplifted  with  the  divine 
harmonies  echoing  in  our  souls.  Dr.  Harris  sets  himself  the 
hardest  task  of  all,  and  his  accomplishment  is  stated  in  highly 
organized  and  systematic  form.  To  many  of  us  his  Psycho¬ 
logic  foundations  of  education  is  doubly  precious,  for  it 
gathers  up  the  spoken  words  which  have  so  often  meant  so 
much  and  which  we  have  sometimes  feared  might  one  day 
escape  us.  Here,  set  out  in  logical  order,  is  the  story  of  the 
mind’s  growth  into  the  forms  and  the  content  of  that  human 
conquest  which  is  civilization.  It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  fol¬ 
low  the  subtleties  of. the  thought,  but  it  is  fascinating  as  well; 
and  he  who  makes  the  thought  his  own  has  entered  once  for 
air  the  temple  of  philosophy. 

Such,  briefly  described,  are  the  volumes  that  make  up  the 
group  which  makes  the  year  memorable.  Nowhere  in  these 
books  is  there  a  note  of  pessimism  or  despair;  nowhere  is 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  revolution,  nowhere  is  waved  the  red 
flag  of  anarchy.  Neither  human  nature  nor  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  are  given  up  for  lost.  All,  on  the  contrary,  are  crea¬ 
tive,  hopeful;  and  all  see  a  future  full  of  promise.  They  have 
faith,  and  they  impart  it.  I  like  to  think  that  in  this  highly 
important  respect  they  represent  the  best  thought  and  the  most 
widespread  popular  instincts  of  our  time.  With  such  an  ex¬ 
position  of  education  as  is  theirs,  all  can  hardly  be  lost. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  topic.  T  would  point  out  that  it 
is  not  accidental,  by  any  means,  that  in  the  great  cities  of  this 
country  there  is  deep  interest  in  questions  of  school  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administration.  This  interest,  so  marked  during  the 

•*  Thoughts  and  theories  of  life  and  education.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  1897,  236  p.,  $1.00. 

'•  Psychologic  foundations  of  education.  New  York;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  (Inter¬ 
national  Education  Series),  1898,  400  p.,  $1.  50. 
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past  year,  is  a  result  in  part  of  the  newly  roused  municipal 
conscience  which  is  reproaching  us  for  inefficient,  disorderly 
administration  of  a  city’s  business,  and  in  part  of  the  growing 
importance,  financial  as  well  as  other,  of  education  as  a  public 
interest.  The  tax-payer’s  curiosity  as  to  how  his  money  is 
spent  re-enforces  the  school  reformer’s  demand  that  it  be  spent 
solely  for  the  wisest  training  of  the  city’s  children.  So  it 
happens  that  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  San  Francisco,  Milwaukee,  De¬ 
troit,  and  Toledo — to  mention  only  the  most  conspicuous  in¬ 
stances — have  all  made  or  are  making  history  on  this  subject. 
It  is  important  not  to  overlook  the  one  point  in  which  they  are 
all  in  agreement,  for  it  is  not  unusual  to  attempt  to  minimize 
the  movement  for  city  school  reform  by  calling  attention  to 
the  wide  variations  of  the  detailed  plans  proposed  for  city 
school  organization.  That  one  point  of  agreement  is  the  de¬ 
mand  for  efficiency.  When  a  democracy  earnestly  demands 
efficiency  in  its  servants,  it  has  outgrown  the  swaddling- 
clothes  of  theory  and  is  coming  to  years  of  discretion.  It  is 
plain  to  any  careful  observer  that  this  demand  for  efficiency 
is  now  widespread  in  this  country,  and  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  the  schools  alone.  It  is  heard  in  respect  of  the  civil 
service,  of  the  army,  of  governmental  functions  of  all  sorts. 
Why  is  there  such  widespread  inefficiency  in  public-school 
administration?  There  is  little  or  no  actual  dishonesty  there; 
there  is  abundant  earnestness;  there  is  not  a  little  skilled  ex¬ 
perience  and  special  training.  Only  one  answer  is  possible. 
The  inefficiency  is  the  result  of  the  crystallization  into  system 
of  traditions  as  to  school  government  which  are  abreast  neither 
of  modern  administrative  machinery  nor  of  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  education  itself.  It  is  required  nowadays  that  the 
machinery  of  education  be  simple,  that  power  and  discretion 
be  definitely  located  in  order  that  responsibility  may  be 
promptly  and  justly  fixed.  It  is  required  that  legislative 
functions  be  sharply  distinguished  from  executive,  that  mat¬ 
ters  needing  professional  knowledge  and  experience  for  their 
proper  disposition  be  intrusted  to  professional  hands,  and  that 
the  pressure  of  party  pull  and  private  push  be  relieved  in  all 
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possible  ways  by  statutory  provisions.  The  long  but  success¬ 
ful  struggle  to  establish  these  conditions  in  New  York,  in  the 
midst  of  great  difficulties  and  against  overwhelming  odds, 
opened  a  new  era.  School  reformers  everywhere  took  cour¬ 
age,  and  there  can  be  little  question  that  the  principles  I  have 
named  will  before  long  be  established,  no  matter  under  what 
variety  of  detail,  in  every  large  city  in  the  land. 

During  the  year  the  storm-center  of  this  disturbance  has 
been  over  the  city  of  Chicago.  There  the  history  of  the  New 
York  movement  is  being  repeated.  A  wholly  admirable  plan 
of  reform  has  been  outlined  and  formally  proposed,  and  it  has 
met  with  defeat  at  the  hands  of  those  who  have  most  to  gain 
from  its  adoption.  It  will  be  brought  forward  again,  and 
perhaps  be  again  defeated.  It  will  be  brought  forward  a  third 
time,  a  fourth  time,  and  then  the  fight  will  be  won.  When  the 
modern,  scientifically  ordered  system  is  in  operation,  those  who 
are  now  resisting  it  so  stoutly  will  marvel  at  the  strength  of  the 
illusion  which  influenced  them  in  so  doing.  In  my  judgment 
the  report  of  the  Educational  Commission  of  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago  is  the  most  exhaustive  and  the  most  authoritative  contri¬ 
bution  that  has  been  made  to  the  literature  of  city  school  admin¬ 
istration,  and  is  the  one  quite  indispensable  book  of  reference  on 
the  subject.  I  regard  its  conclusions  and  recommendations  as 
almost  unassailable,  whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
theory  or  from  that  of  practice.  It  is  a  model  of  painstaking 
study  and  of  scientific  method.  That  it  bears,  as  the  first  sig¬ 
nature  attached  to  it,  that  of  a  member  of  this  Council  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  us  all. 

In  this  movement  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions 
attending  municipal  school  administration,  it  seems  to  me  that 
two  serious  departures  have  been  made  from  sound  principles; 
and  I  am  bold  enough  to  predict  that,  unless  corrected,  their 
practical  working  will  in  time  prove  disastrous.  One  of  these 
departures  is  that  contained  in  the  law  governing  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,^*  by  the  provisions  of  which  the  appointment  of 
members  of  the  school  board  is  intrusted  to  a  bi-partisan  com¬ 
mission  of  four,  who  are  in  turn  named  by  the  mayor.  This 
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is,  on  its  face,  a  device  for  devolving  the  power  of  designating 
members  of  the  school  board  upon  a  semi- judicial  body  re¬ 
moved  one  stage  from  the  heated  controversies  of  party  poli¬ 
tics.  In  reality,  however,  it  interposes  an  authority  between 
the  school  board  and  the  mayor,  who  alone  can  be  held  directly 
responsible  by  the  voters  for  his  school-board  appointments; 
and  by  attaching  the  bi-partisan  principle  to  the  constitution 
of  this  intermediate  board,  it  suggests  and  rather  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  party  politics  should  be  considered  in  making 
school-board  appointments.  The  Milwaukee  law  has  other 
defects  of  detail,  but  this  provision  I  believe  to  be  a  serious 
departure  from  sound  principle,  and  one  which  should  nowhere 
be  imitated. 

The  second  instance  which  I  have  in  mind  is  contained  in 
the  new  charter  for  San  Francisco,  soon  to  go  into  operation. 
Here  we  find  two  thoroly  bad  principles  combined  in  one 
scheme:  a  bi-partisan  school  board  and  a  paid  school  board, 
the  members  of  which  are  r.equired  by  law  to  give  their  entire 
time  to  the  duties  of  their  office.  This  is  not  only  a  departure 
from  uniform  American  practice,  but  it  is  in  flat  contradiction 
to  the  principle  which  demands  that  the  school  board  shall 
legislate  only  and  that  all  executive  duties  shall  devolve  upon 
professional  officers.  The  city  superintendent  is  to  sit  in  the 
San  Francisco  school  board,  as  in  that  of  New  York,  without 
the  right  to  vote,  but  his  legitimate  duties  are  apparently  to  be 
divided  with  the  paid  school  board,  so  that  either  confusion  or 
inefficiency  or  trading  and  practical  “  deals  ”  may  be  expected 
to  follow.  There  is  no  excuse  for  a  paid  school  board  in  an 
American  city.  Such  a  board  can  only  be  given  work  enough 
to  occupy  it  by  stripping  the  superintendent,  the  supervisors, 
the  principals,  and  the  business  officers  of  the  school  system 
of  their  just  powers  and  responsibilities.  The  ideal  member 
of  a  school  board  is  the  representative  professional  man  or  man 
of  affairs,  who  understands  and  reflects  public  sentiment,  who 
is  accustomed  to  act  promptly  on  matters  of  large  concern 
and  with  a  broad  outlook,  and  who  will  bring  to  problems  of 
school  policy  and  to  the  consideration  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  professional  officers  of  the  board,  a  mature,  well-bal- 
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anced  judgment  and  an  unbiased  care  for  the  highest  public 
interest.  Such  men  will  not  serve  for  pay,  nor  will  they — nor 
should  they — give  all  their  time  to  the  business  of  the  schools. 
The  San  Francisco  innovation  is,  I  feel  sure,  a  bad  one.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  too,  that  the  adoption  of  a  new  charter  was 
not  made  the  occasion  for  doing  away  with  the  custom,  con¬ 
stitutionally  prescribed,  of  electing  the  superintendent  of 
schools  by  the  voters  at  a  municipal  election,  a  custom  peculiar 
to  San  Francisco  and  to  Buffalo,  and  one  which  of  necessity 
introduces  into  the  choice  of  a  superintendent  influences  and 
considerations  which  should  never  have  a  place  there. 

Despite  these  important  exceptions,  however,  the  general 
movement  for  improved  city  school  administration  has  gone 
forward  rapidly  and  in  the  right  direction.  The  tendency  to 
intrust  professional  duties  to  professional  men  and  women 
and  to  protect  them  from  political  or  personal  influence  in 
their  exercise,  is  uppermost.  That  hotbed  of  politics  and  job¬ 
bery,  the  local  committee  system,  is  being  done  away  with. 
The  principal  is  emerging  as  a  school  official  whose  powers 
should  be  increased  and  his  influence  recognized.  The  great 
body  of  the  teaching  force,  always  suspicious  of  change  and 
usually  opposed  to  it,  are  gradually  coming  to  see  that  the  new 
administrative  scheme  means  for  them  increased  freedom  from 
deadening  routine,  from  outside  pressure  and  influence,  and 
that  it  makes  for  the  power,  the  dignity,  and  the  professional 
upbuilding  of  the  teacher  himself.  In  all  these  respects  the 
year  has  been  distinctly  one  of  progress. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  events  of  the  year  in  the  three  great 
culture-nations  whose  life  and  thought  most  nearly  touch  and 
affect  our  own.  One  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  long-delayed  awakening  of  England  to  her  educational 
duty  and  her  educational  opportunity  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  important  to  know  that  we  have  now  an 
authoritative  book  to  turn  to  for  accurate  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  organization  of  the  many  and  diverse  educational 
agencies  which  exist  in  England,  and  which  puzzle  so  sorely 
the  American  student.  This  is  Mr.  Graham  Balfour’s  Edu- 
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cational  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, published  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  English  Educational  review  has  been 
revived,  after  a  period  of  suspension,  and  two  new  journals 
of  importance  are  trying  their  wings.  These  are  The  School 
world,  devoted  to  secondary  education,  and  The  Paidologist 
— may  it  long  survive  its  name! — having  the  study  of  chil¬ 
dren  for  its  field,  and  gladly  recognizing  American  influences 
in  describing  its  origin  and  purpose. 

I  am  most  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  American  college,  as 
now  constituted  with  its  classical  and  its  scientific  courses  side 
by  side,  is  the  type  toward  which  there  is  a  well-developed 
movement  in  England,  an  easily  recognizable  one  in  France, 
and  a  noticeable,  tho  as  yet  blind  and  unorganized,  one  in 
Germany.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  municipal  colleges 
which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  strength  in  England,  and  at¬ 
tracting  to  themselves  new  sources  of  support.  Of  these, 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  is  the  best  equipped,  but  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Liverpool;  claims  attention,  particularly  in 
America,  because  of  its  brilliant  efforts  to  work  out  the  problem 
of  an  academic  organization  in  close  relation  to  the  needs  of 
a  great  modern  municipality.  For  example,  it  is  at  University 
College,  Liverpool,  that  the  first  higher  school  of  commerce 
has  been  established  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  many  points  of 
likeness  with  the  collegiate  course  in  commerce  which  is  to  be 
established  in  New  York  by  Columbia  University,  thru  the 
co-operation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  new  Mid¬ 
land  University,  to  be  established  at  Birmingham,  largely 
thru  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  has  already  received 
a  generous  gift  from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  is  to  devote 
much  attention  to  applied  science  and  to  commercial  and  tech¬ 
nical  subjects.  Not  much  progress  can  be  reported  relative  to 
the  teaching  university  for  London.  The  statutory  commis¬ 
sion  are  hard  at  work  upon  plans  for  it,  and  some  sources  of 
opposition  to  the  scheme  seem  to  be  disappearing.  The  Read¬ 
ing  College,  whose  rapid  growth  and  excellent  work  have  just 
led  to  its  affiliation  to  Oxford  University,  is  really  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  vitality  of  the  university  extension  movement 
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in  England,  for  it  is  in  a  sense  the  product  of  that  move¬ 
ment. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  still  institutions  apart,  with  pecu¬ 
liar  relations  to  the  Church  and  to  the  class  from  which  Eng¬ 
land’s  rulers  have  mainly  been  drawn.  How  long  they  will 
retain  their  prestige  is,  however,  a  matter  of  conjecture,  for 
democracy  is  sweeping  all  before  it  in  England,  and  the  two 
older  universities  have  not  smiled  either  upon  it  or  upon  the 
new  educational  movement.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  will 
be  a  rude  awakening  one  day  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Meanwhile,  they  are  sadly  in  need  of  funds,  for  the  long  period 
of  agricultural  depression  has  cut  down  their  income  very 
greatly.  Just  now,  happily,  Oxford  has  received  some  large 
donations  for  the  scientific  library  (Radcliffe)  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  readership  in  psychology  to  which  Mr.  Stout,  the 
editor  of  Mind,  has  been  appointed.  Cambridge  has  made 
a  public  appeal  for  funds,  and  the  response  is  encouraging, 
owing  in  large  measure  to  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  chancellor  of  the  university. 

The  movement  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos  of 
secondary  education,  to  fix  standards,  and  to  make  provision 
for  proper  oversight,  goes  slowly  but  steadily  on.  As  every¬ 
one  knows,  the  problems  having  their  origin  in  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  are  those  which  have  most  engaged  the  attention  of 
students  of  education  in  England  for  some  time  past.  The 
time  has  now  come  when  actual  legislation  seems  near  at  hand. 
But  the  complications,  social,  economic,  ethical,  and  religious, 
are  very  great,  and  extreme  caution  in  framing  a  measure  for 
enactment  into  law  which  will  command  unqualified  support 
is  necessary.  The  country  may  be  congratulated  that  at  such 
a  juncture  the  office  of  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  to  which 
falls  the  main  parliamentary  responsibility  in  the  matter,  is 
held  by  so  judicious  and  so  experienced  a  statesman  as  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  has  already  indicated  the  steps 
which  seem  to  him  important.  The  first  is  to  form  a  com¬ 
petent  central  authority,  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  guide 
educational  opinion  without  coercing  it.  This  is  what  the 
pending  board  of  education  bill  proposes.  If  established,  this 
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board  of  education  will  take  the  place  of  the  existing  central 
authorities  for  England  and  Wales.  It  is  believed  that  the 
bill  will  become  a  law. 

During  the  year  a  valuable  mine  of  information  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  parliamentary  paper  giving  the  results  of  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  work  and  equipment  of  a  selected  list  of  sec¬ 
ondary  and  high-grade  elementary  schools,  the  purpose  being 
to  throw  light  upon  the  relations  which  exist  and  those  which 
should  exist  between  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Despite  the  many  and  perplexing  aspects  of  the  question,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  English  conditions,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  more 
this  matter  is  studied  the  more  clear  will  it  appear  that  there 
is  no  fixed  or  definite  line  between  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  but  that  the  one  fades  gradually  and  insensibly  into 
the  other.  It  is  apparent  that  what  hides  this  fact  from  Eng¬ 
lish  view  is  the  existence  of  certain  economic  and  social  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  do  not  enter  into  the  same  problem  as  it  exists 
in  the  United  States. 

The  wisest  observers  are  agreed  that  as  to  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  the  outlook  in  England  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  This 
is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  public  opinion,  when 
not  wholly  apathetic,  is  sorely  divided  as  to  a  number  of  funda¬ 
mental  principles  which  have  long  since  established  themselves 
securely  in  the  United  States.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  it  is 
not  infrequently  said  that  an  educational  crisis  is  approaching 
in  England,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  prophecy  that  home  politics 
for  the  next  few  years  will  center  largely  about  education  may 
be  on  the  point  of  fulfillment.  While  it  is  true  that  large  num¬ 
bers  of  men  and  women  in  England  are  enthusiastic  advocates 
of  educational  advance,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  they  have  no 
formulated  policy  to  urge  and  that  there  are  opposed  to  them 
not  a  few  influential  critics  who  doubt  whether  the  work  done 
in  the  elementary  schools  is  in  any  true  sense  educational  and 
who  believe  that  the  nation  cannot  bear  the  crushing  weight 
of  the  cost  of  making  education  universal  and  adequate.  As 
a  high  authority  writes  in  a  personal  letter :  “  Puzzlement,  plus 
a  crude  idea  of  the  essential  importance  of  education,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  readiness  to  spend  money  in  great  masses  rather 
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than  to  devote  some  hard  thinking  to  the  problems  at  issue, 
may  be  taken  as  a  rough  diagnosis  of  the  present  state  of 
English  public  opinion  on  elementary  education.” 

As  in  the  United  States,  so  in  England,  the  rural  school 
problem  presents  difficulties  of  its  own.  There  the  economic 
and  taxing  aspects  of  the  question  are  quite  as  important  as 
the  purely  educational.  Nor  do  the  resulting  differences  of 
opinion  follow  the  usual  party  lines.  Many  Liberals,  especially 
in  the  northern  counties,  believe  in  the  local  school  board,  as 
constituted  by  the  act  of  1870,  as  the  best  authority  to  control 
education.  Other  Liberals  would  make  the  school  board  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  town  council,  and  virtually  a  committee  of  it. 
Everyone  agrees  that  there  is  need  of  an  authority  to  supervise 
elementary  education  over  large  rural  areas,  with  powers  anal¬ 
ogous  to  those  lodged  in  our  State  superintendents  of  public 
instruction;  but  there  are  endless  disputes  as  to  what  this  au¬ 
thority  shall  be.  All  these  cross-currents  of  opinion  and  this 
tangle  of  interests  combine  to  block  any  sweeping  or  radical 
change.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  clear  that  the  elementary 
school-teachers,  especially  in  the  cities  and  towns,  are  gaining 
in  efficiency,  and  that  their  interest  in  education  is  broadening 
year  by  year.  Despite  this,  however,  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  there  is  widespread  suspicion  that  the  intellectual 
results  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  are  far  from 
being  as  satisfactory  as  was  confidently  predicted  a  few  years 
ago.  Should  this  suspicion  pass  o-ver  into  a  conviction,  the 
developments  of  the  immediate  future  will  be  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  and  very  instructive  to  Americans. 

The  instinct  which  led  General  Kitchener  to  propose  the 
establishment  of  a  Gordon  memorial  college  at  Khartoum, 
which  brought  to  the  proposal  the  prompt  support  of  the  public 
opinion  of  Great  Britain,  and  which  caused  Kipling  to  cele¬ 
brate  it  in  virile  verse,  is  in  the  highest  degree  noteworthy : 

For  .\llah  created  the  English  mad — 

The  maddest  of  all  mankind  ! 

They  do  not  consider  the  Meaning  of 
Things :  they  consult  not  creed  or  clan. 

Behold  they  clap  the  slave  on  the  back 
And  behold  he  becometh  a  man  ! 
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They  terribly  carpet  the  earth  with 
Dead  and  before  their  cannon  cool, 

They  walk  unarmed  by  twos  and  threes 
To  call  the  living  to  school. 

The  appearance  of  three  stout  volumes,  abounding  in  matter 
of  interest  and  importance,  from  the  newly  established  division 
of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports  in  the  Education  Department, 
attests  the  wisdom  of  creating  such  a  division,  and  of  putting 
at  its  head  as  director  so  accomplished  and  efficient  a  man  as 
Mr.  Michael  E.  Sadler. 

In  France  the  reconstitution  of  the  universities,  accom¬ 
plished  in  1897,  has  removed  them  from  the  field  of  discussion, 
and  questions  of  secondary  education  have  come  to  the  front 
with  astonishing  vigor.  Publicists  and  men  of  affairs  and  of 
letters,  as  well  as  teachers,  are  participating  in  the  very  lively 
discussions  which  are  now  going  on.  These  discussions 
center  about  the  baccalaureate  as  established  in  1808,  the  re¬ 
form  of  which  has  been  many  times  attempted.  This  degree 
is  conferred  by  the  university  faculties  as  a  result  of  examina¬ 
tions,  conducted  by  them,  upon  the  work  done  by  the  candidate 
in  the  secondary  school.  The  importance  of  this  diploma  is 
very  great,  for  it  opens  the  way  to  most  of  the  higher  careers 
in  France.  What  might  have  been  expected  has  happened. 
The  examinations  for  the  baccalaureate  have  come  to  be  an 
end,  not  a  means;  they  dominate  the  whole  course  of  sec¬ 
ondary  instruction  and  hang  over  it  like  a  pall.  It  is  now 
asked  that  far-reaching  reforms  be  instituted,  that  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  hold  examinations  of  their  own  for  graduation; 
that  a  proper  certificate  be  conferred  for  the  satisfactory  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  secondary-school  course;  that  this  certificate 
admit  the  holder  to  the  universities,  where  the  baccalaureate 
shall  be  conferred  by  the  faculties  upon  the  completion  of  a 
specified  period  of  study  under  their  direction.  M.  Combes, 
now  senator,  formerly  minister  of  public  instruction,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  carefully  drawn  measure  to  effect  those  changes. 
The  analogy  between  this  condition  in  France  and  some  edu¬ 
cational  troubles  of  our  own  will  not  escape  the  attention  of 
the  Council. 
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Because  of  the  importance  of  this  subject  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  instituted  a  commission  of  thirty-three  members 
to  make  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject  and  to 
submit  a  report  upon  it.  This  inquiry  will  cover  no  small  part 
of  the  field  examined  in  this  country  by  the  Committee  of  Ten 
on  Secondary  School  Studies,  appointed  by  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  in  1892,  and  that  on  the  Relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges  appointed  in  1895, 
and  which  is  now  ready  to  report.  The  president  of  the 
French  commission  is  M.  Ribot.  Two  former  ministers  of 
public  instruction,  M.  Poincare  and  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  have 
appeared  before  the  commission  to  support  the  changes  men¬ 
tioned  above  as  included  in  the  proposed  law  of  M.  Combes, 
and  to  ask  that  the  non-classical  course  in  the  secondary 
schools  be  recognized  as  fitting  students  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  law  or  of  medicine,  and  also  that  a  shorter,  more  prac¬ 
tical,  and  less  advanced  course  of  secondary  instruction  be  es¬ 
tablished  side  by  side  with  the  courses  now  existing.  The 
mere  mention  of  these  suggestions  is  evidence  that  there  is 
much  in  common  between  the  aims  and  the  methods  of  those 
who  in  France  and  in  the  United  States  are  striving  to 
broaden  secondary  education  and  to  extend  its  influence.  It 
is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  M.  Bertrand’s  L’Enseigne- 
ment  integral,^^  published  during  the  year,  which  touches  not 
a  few  of  the  topics  in  dispute,  and  advances  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions  regarding  them. 

The  year  in  Germany  has  not  been  eventful,  tho  a  few 
happenings  deserve  passing  mention.  In  the  Prussian  parlia¬ 
ment  the  minister  of  agriculture,  von  Hammerstein,  raised  a 
storm  by  his  sharp  attack  on  the  elementary  schools,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  charged  that  they  were  doing  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  of  the  country  an  injury  by  leading  pupils 
away  from  agriculture  toward  the  trades,  business,  and  the 
professions.  The  minister  of  education,  Bosse,  replied  with 
vigor,  but  without  satisfying  his  colleague.  More  will  be 
heard  of  the  matter  in  the  near  future,  and  some  important 
action  may  be  taken  in  regard  to  it. 

'*  Paris  ;  F.  Alcan,  1898,  313  p.,  7  fr.  50  c. 
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More  important  by  far  is  the  growing  recognition  in  Ger¬ 
many  of  the  importance  of  the  social  aspects  of  education. 
Professor  Natorp  of  Marburg  in  his  Soaial-pddagogikf  has 
made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  one  which  deserves  attention  in  the  United  States. 
The  insight  which  sees  in  education  the  inter-working  of  the 
individual  and  the  influences  which  have  shaped  the  social 
whole,  and  which  therefore  seeks  light  in  the  study  of  Cultur- 
geschichte,  receives  strong  supi)ort  from  Natorp.  whose  book 
may  he  safely  singled  out  as  the  most  striking  German  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  year  on  educational  theory.  In  his  Herbart, 
Pestalozzi  und  die  hetitigen  Aufgabcn  dcr  Erzieliungslehre,^* 
a  book  made  up  of  lectures  delivered  at  Marburg  during  the 
summer  of  1898,  Natorp  has  made  another  contribution  of 
importance.  It  is  in  the  form  of  the  liveliest  possible  attack 
on  Herbart’s  philosophy  as  the  basis  for  an  education  theory, 
and  it  has  already  roused  Willman,  Fliigel,  Just,  and  Rein  to 
vigorous  replies.  The  controversy  is  of  more  than  academic 
importance  to  American  students  of  education,  who  have 
themselves  recently  passed  thru  a  similar  debate. 

The  drawing  together  of  teachers  whose  work  and  inter¬ 
ests,  superficially  viewed,  lie  far  apart,  is  much  needed  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  a  promising  beginning  has  lately  been  made  in 
Greifswald  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Rehmke  of  the 
university.  The  establishment  of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  pdda- 
gogische  psychologic,  edited  by  Dr.  Kemsies  of  Berlin,  marks 
the  advance  in  Germany  of  a  movement  already  well  under 
way  in  the  United  States. 

It  seems  on  the  whole  apparent  that  the  year  has  been  one 
not  of  change  only,  but  of  progress.  The  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  real  education  is  stronger  than  ever  before,  and 
the  efforts  to  attain  it  are  more  widespread  and  more  earnest. 
That  questions  of  educational  organization  and  administration 
should  be  everywhere  most  prominent  just  now  is  significant 
of  the  importance  of  the  demand  for  efficiency  and  effective- 

”  Stuttp;art :  Frommann’s  Verlag,  1898,  352  p.,  6  M. 

'•Stuttgart  :  Frommann’s  Verlag,  1899,  96  p.,  3  m. 
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ness  as  well  as  of  the  readjustment  of  the  entire  educational 
scheme  to  the  present  needs  and  capacities  of  the  public. 
These  matters  are  as  important  in  their  way  as  topics  touching 
education  on  the  more  philosophical  side  are  in  theirs.  The 
conception  of  education  as  a  process  based  on  the  history  of 
civilization,  and  making  demands  upon  the  whole  power  of 
the  community  as  well  as  upon  the  entire  capacity  of  the  child, 
is  not  now  seriously  challenged.  This  conception  of  educa¬ 
tion  alone  stands  the  test  both  of  experience  and  of  philosoph¬ 
ical  scrutiny.  It  is  the  characteristic  insight  of  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  remains  for  the  twentieth 
to  apply  it  in  all  its  fullness. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University, 

New  York 
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DISCUSSION 

PARENTS’  MEETINGS 

The  movement  toward  unity  of  home  and  school,  which 
has  appeared  of  late  in  the  form  of  parents’  meetings,  is  but 
a  modem  expression  of  the  spirit  which  pervaded  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  early  years;  it  is  another  manifestation  of  the  same 
spirit  which  made  each  little  schoolhouse  second  only  in  im¬ 
portance  to  the  church,  and  which  linked  the  name  of  the 
schoolmaster  with  that  of  the  parson  in  every  community. 
The  conditions  of  our  modern  life  are  so  different  from  those 
of  the  past  that,  altho  we  have  been  continually  increasing 
our  educational  resources  we  have  perhaps  been  losing  some¬ 
thing  which  gave  vitality  to  education  in  former  years.  Our 
public-school  system,  which  in  its  infancy  was  the  offspring 
of  a  deep  and  earnest  conviction  of  the  people,  has  grown 
and  developed,  until  it  sometimes  seems  to  have  lost  the 
essence  of  freedom,  instead  of  being  the  living  force  which 
was  the  ideal  of  its  conception.  This  being  the  case,  parents 
were  for  a  time  indifferent  to  the  child’s  best  interests  and 
came  to  look  coldly  upon  the  school  and  to  isolate  themselves 
from  it. 

That  such  a  condition  is  contrary  to  the  full  development 
of  the  child,  and  of  the  school  and  the  community,  is  evident 
at  a  glance.  The  organization  of  parents’  meetings  is  a  step 
toward  that  unity  of  spirit  and  action  which  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  most  ordinary  enterprise,  and  especially  to  the 
successful  discharge  of  a  trust  so  sacred  as  the  development 
of  a  human  soul.  A  series  of  such  meetings  has  been  held 
in  School  No.  3  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  they  have  resulted  in 
establishing  a  permanent  organization  connected  with  that 
school.  A  brief  report  of  what  is  being  done  there  may 
prove  interesting  and  helpful  to  others. 

In  conducting  these  meetings  we  have  considered  every- 
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thing  as  secondary  which  does  not  pertain  to  the  main 
thought — child-study.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  entertain,  but 
to  confer  with  the  parents  upon  topics  of  vital  interest  to  the 
child.  Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  have  been  the  follow¬ 
ing:  What  ought  the  public  school  to  do  for  the  child? 
The  child’s  duty  in  civic  questions;  Ought  the  discipline  of 
the  child  at  home  and  school  to  conform?  Children’s  imagin¬ 
ings  and  untruthfulness;  Habit  and  physical  basis  of  char¬ 
acter.  These  questions  have  been  very  generally  discussed 
by  the  parents,  and  so  responsive  have  been  those  who  were 
present  that  the  evening  has  passed  before  all  who  desired 
had  an  opportunity  to  speak.  Our  special  aim  has  been  to 
have  the  parents  feel  that  we  not  only  invited  but  needed  their 
individual  co-operation. 

Our  school  is  situated  in  a  neighborhood  where  a  majority 
of  the  parents  have  many  demands  on  them  socially;  for  this 
reason  one  can  better  appreciate  the  interest  manifested  in 
these  gatherings  when  one  learns  that  the  Assembly  Hall, 
which  seats  over  four  hundred  people,  was  completely  filled 
at  the  last  meeting.  This  may  well  be  emphasized,  because 
it  is  more  difficult,  in  certain  respects,  to  appeal  to  the  class 
of  people  upon  whom  social  demands  are  many,  as  they  are 
prone  to  look  upon  the  public-school  teacher  as  capable  of 
doing  but  one  thing,  and  that  is  to  teach.  If  we  can  eradi¬ 
cate  this  impression  in  the  half-hour’s  reception  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  meeting,  we  shall  not  only  dignify  the  profession, 
but  we  shall  also  allay  any  fears  that  the  parent  may  have  for 
the  development  of  the  social  and  ethical  side  of  his  child’s 
nature. 

Some  of  the  advantages  which  have  been  experienced  as  a 
result  of  these  meetings  are  the  following:  First  in  impor¬ 
tance  are  the  benefits  to  the  child.  Seeing  his  parents  in 
harmonious  conference  with  the  school,  he  at  once  feels  him¬ 
self  subject  to  a  united  instead  of  a  divided  authority.  The 
child’s  mental  aptitude  is  more  accurately  estimated  by  the 
teacher,  when  seen  at  home,  where  he  is  outside  the  neces¬ 
sary  confinement  of  the  classroom  and  where  spontaneity  has 
full  play.  The  child’s  increased  confidence  and  happiness  in 
feeling  that  the  teacher  is  his  friend  more  than  the  friend  of 
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the  class  in  general  is  another  beneficial  result.  With  the 
young  and  weak  the  sense  of  close  personal  sympathy  is  im¬ 
portant  beyond  measure,  for  only  that  which  touches  them 
can  find  admission  to  their  narrow  world. 

In  the  second  place  the  advantages  to  the  teacher  are 
hardly  less  in  importance.  A  better  acquaintance  with  the 
parent  is  often,  for  the  teacher,  a  revelation  of  the  child’s 
character  and  environment — a  knowledge  of  which  is  as 
essential  to  her  as  light  is  to  a  sculptor,  for  she  too,  molds  a 
plastic  material.  A  broader  knowledge  of  the  problems  of 
life,  culled  from  the  rich  experience  and  the  wider  culture  of 
some  of  the  parents,  is  likewise  a  beneficial  result,  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  teacher’s  moral  obligations  and 
opportunities,  as  combined  with  the  parent’s,  can  but  be  a 
necessary  consequence  and  a  decided  gain. 

Furthermore,  as  many  persons  have  not  had  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  growing  tendency  to  work 
upon  a  psychological  basis,  these  meetings  have  contributed 
much  toward  giving  paretits  an  insight  into  this  phase  of  the 
teacher’s  work,  and  this  has  helped  to  make  them  more 
keenly  aware  of  the  difference  between  the  former  and  the 
present  methods  of  education.  In  many  cases  there  has 
been  a  consequent  awakening  to  the  fact  that  child-study  is 
not  alone  for  the  pedagog  and  man  of  science,  but  that  it 
is  a  most  practical  study,  a  few  pages  of  which  the  parents 
themselves  have  been  reading  every  day  in  the  first  and 
fullest  volume  ever  written  upon  the  subject — the  living 
child. 

A  parent,  moreover,  may  come  to  these  meetings  not 
wholly  satisfied  with  the  administration  of  affairs.  After 
listening  to  contrary  opinions  frankly  expressed  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  points,  by  four  or  five  others  whose  influence  and  posi¬ 
tion  appeal  to  him  and  whose  judgment  he  respects,  or  the 
greater  correctness  of  whose  views  he  is  brought  to  recog¬ 
nize — such  a  parent  has  generally  been  found  to  go  away 
with  a  clearer  insight  into  the  matter,  and  with  the  feeling 
that  he  has  been  looking  at  the  problem  in  an  obscure  light 
owing  to  his  own  lack  of  information  on  the  subject.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  faults  actually  exist  or  real  shortcomings  be 
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recognized  as  needing  correction  or  consideration,  a  better 
opportunity  is  given  to  parents  to  confer  with  the  teacher  and 
for  all  to  unite  in  furthering  the  common  cause  and  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  general  advantages. 

It  may  appear  a  somewhat  laborious  task  to  endeavor  to 
discover  the  individual  character  of  the  district  as  a  whole 
and  the  particular  individuality  of  the  parents  and  children, 
and  thus  to  proceed  to  operate  from  the  standpoint  of  the  in¬ 
dividuality  according  to  the  laws  of  development.  Such  a 
method  of  procedure  does  require  exertion,  it  is  true,  but 
there  is  not  the  wear  and  tear  in  it  that  occur  in  the  blind 
battle  of  forces  which  are  not  known,  but  whose  operation  is 
none  the  less  apparent.  The  exertion  involved  in  the  effort 
is  the  very  exercise  that  gives  the  teacher  development  for 
his  reward;  it  is  exercise  that  makes  him  great  and  strong 
instead  of  wearing  him  out.  He  then  has  the  teacher’s 
highest  recompense — the  intense  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
little  army  moving  onward,  united  and  with  uniform  step, 
toward  success.  Surely  the  possibility  of  such  a  reward 
ought  to  nerve  the  teacher  to  any  amount  of  exertion  needed 
to  master  the  situation.  These  possibilities  are  not  confined 
to  one  district;  they  exist  in  all,  and  parents’  meetings,  if 
rightly  conducted,  will  be  found,  it  is  believed,  to  contribute 
in  abundant  measure  to  advancing  the  common  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

Belle  S.  Bruce 

Principal  of  School  No.  3, 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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Method  in  history — By  William  H.  Mace,  Professor  of  History  in  Syracuse 

University.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1898.  xvii-f-3ii  p.  $1.00. 

The  last  decade  or  two  witness  an  increase  in  the  study  of 
history.  From  elementary  instruction  to  the  final  polish  and 
perfection  of  the  candidate  for  a  doctorate,  historical  teaching  is 
being  analyzed  with  much  vigor  and  penetration  as  to  its  aim, 
method,  and  worth.  As  a  result  a  number  of  treatises  have 
recently  appeared  essaying  to  solve  some  of  these  many  prob¬ 
lems.  But  almost  as  many  have  made  the  mistake  of  attempt¬ 
ing  too  much,  or  of  attempting  to  do  the  wrong  thing.  As  a 
consequence,  the  work  has  been  either  too  formal  to  be  of  use, 
or  too  superficial  and  scattering  in  suggestions  to  produce 
thoughtfulness  and  a  consistent  practice.  Professor  Mace 
has  not  erred  in  this  respect.  He  seems  to  have  selected  a 
definite  problem,  set  it  before  him  in  great  clearness,  and 
worked  it  out  with  exceptional  tact  and  discrimination.  His 
ideal  is  organization,  his  subject  institutional  growth,  his  field 
the  United  States,  and  his  motive  practical  service  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher  of  history.  This  limited  and  definite  con¬ 
ception,  followed  up  with  rhetorical  skill,  logical  strictness, 
and  historical  sagacity,  has  proved  itself  as  beneficial  as  it  was 
wise  and  beneficent. 

Another  interest  of  a  significance  even  broader  than  history 
teaching  has  been  growing  during  the  same  general  period 
with  surprising  rapidity;  broader  because  it  relates  to  each 
of  the  main  school  subjects.  I  refer  to  the  present  widespread 
and  wholesome  tendency  of  many  university  men  to  participate 
in  the  work  and  life  of  elementary  schools.  This  co-operation 
is  a  most  hopeful  sign.  The  greatest  service  of  the  university 
specialist  to  public  schools  naturally  takes  on  the  form  of 
suggestions  and  problems  pertaining  to  his  own  peculiar  field. 
It  has  done  so  in  this  contribution  of  Professor  Mace.  He  has 
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come  to  his  task  with  superior  qualifications.  His  preparation 
makes  this  book  particularly  trustworthy.  Once  a  common- 
school  teacher,  then  a  normal-school  man,  later  a  student  of 
history  and  philosophy  in  universities  of  America  and  Ger¬ 
many,  now  an  experienced  professor,  in  addition  possessing 
rare  teaching  instincts.  Dr.  Mace  is  by  nature  and  training 
exceptionally  fitted  to  assist  teachers  in  elementary  work.  His 
book  indicates  his  efficiency  and  is  a  worthy  example  of  what 
other  university  men,  similarly  equipped,  should  do  for  ele¬ 
mentary  teaching  of  other  studies. 

He  manifests  full  knowledge  of  the  precise  lack  common  to 
history  teaching,  a  clear  insight  as  to  the  nature  of  the  idea 
which  should  control  in  the  process  of  revision,  and  no  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  respect  to  the  desirable  modifications  in  matter  and 
method  of  customary  presentation  of  United  States  history. 

This  book  is  an  exponent  of  a  peculiar  idea  of  method  and, 
as  such,  is  a  pioneer.  For  many  years  now,  educational 
thinkers  have  been  trying  most  assiduously  to  develop  a  psy¬ 
chology  of  learning,  with  the  hope  that  we  might  get  at 
method  thereby.  Usually  this  attempt  has  not  been  carried 
on  in  direct  connection  with  any  one  school  subject,  and  the 
results,  as  a  rule,  have  been  left  in  the  air.  Writers  of  an¬ 
other  kind,  while  not  treating  the  cause  of  method  so  seriously 
and  scientifically,  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by 
the  peculiar  needs  of  given  school  studies.  Generally,  how¬ 
ever,  these  have  concerned  themselves  with  mere  mechanics  of 
construction.  They  were  mainly  interested  in  means,  in  de¬ 
vices,  apparatus,  etc.  The  reactions,  sequences,  and  continu¬ 
ity  in  the  pupil’s  mental  life  were  apparently  matters  of  less 
moment.  In  history  teaching  our  interests  have  been  led 
too  much  into  the  considerations  of  the  character  of  charts, 
outlines,  diagrams,  and  means  of  like  kind.  The  continuity 
of  the  developing  consciousness  neither  in  the  pupil  nor  in  the 
subject  of  study  became  the  raison  d'etre  of  a  work  on  method 
in  history. 

Dr.  Mace  starts  with  a  radically  different  point  of  view. 
Unless  this  fact  be  appreciated  his  work  will  come  short  of  its 
highest  mission.  His  guiding  ideal  is  set  forth  in  a  quotation 
from  W.  A.  Jones,  “  The  law  in  the  mind  and  the  thought 
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in  the  thing  determine  the  method.”  One  who  runs  may  read 
but  is  not  likely  to  grasp  the  full  import  of  this  tersely  put 
and  most  soundly  conceived  philosophy  of  method.  The  com¬ 
pactness  of  the  expression  stands  in  direct  contrast  to  the  ex¬ 
pansive  potentiality  of  the  thought  therein  expressed.  And 
to  get  this  thought  alone,  the  reading  of  Method  in  history  by 
a  teacher  of  any  subject  is  unquestionably  justifiable. 

Overlooking,  therefore,  the  “  external  manipulation  ”  of  in¬ 
struction  and  treating  only  implicitly  the  general  laws  of  learn¬ 
ing,  the  author  has  given  us  a  genuine  survey  of  the  psychical 
process  involved  in  learning  United  States  history.  To  him, 
method  is  a  far  more  fundamental  thing  than  the  means  and 
modes  of  stimulating  and  directing  pupils.  It  pertains  to  the 
fundamental  conditions  and  considerations  which  determine 
the  classroom  procedure;  to  the  starting-points,  steps,  and 
stages,  together  with  their  proper  sequences,  corresponding  to 
the  growing  historical  consciousness  in  the  mind  of  the  learner; 
and  to  the  cultural  material  itself,  its  selection  and  arrange¬ 
ments,  its  educative  possibilities  and  processes.  On  such  a 
conception  only  can  really  progressive  and  scientific  under¬ 
standing  and  presentation  of  history  be  based.  Continuity 
and  orderly  progress  in  real  history  condition,  in  part,  the 
continuity  and  progress  in  the  ideal  history  undergoing  con¬ 
struction  in  the  mind  of  the  student.  Thus  method  is  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  one’s  joint  conception  of  history  in  fact  and  history  in 
thought.  The  concurrent  processes,  therefore,  on  the  one 
hand  of  actual  history  and  on  the  other  of  imaginative  his¬ 
tory,  the  only  one  possible  to  the  student,  are  the  central  and 
organizing  fact  of  this  unique  book.  The  inherent  and  un- 
modiflable  nature  of  the  two  should  determine  the  movement  of 
thought  both  in  the  recitation  and  in  the  course  of  study. 

The  introduction  contains  an  important  suggestion  for  edu¬ 
cational  schools,  and  the  book  itself  is  a  worthy  model  of  the 
kind  of  work  now  needing  more  emphasis  in  both  normal 
schools  and  teachers’  colleges.  Let  us  look  at  the  situation 
found  in  such  schools. 

Proceeding  on  the  ground  that  they  need  to  look  after  both 
the  academic  and  professional  training,  one  customarily  finds 
the  following  state  of  affairs:  (a)  The  presence  of  many  non- 
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professional  courses  in  professional  schools;  (b)  the  treatment 
of  the  educational  aspect  of  a  subject,  divorced  entirely  from 
its  academical  treatment;  (c)  the  professional  phase  of  the 
work  is,  therefore,  not  unfrequently  put  into  the  hands  of 
some  person  other  than  the  sjiecialist  who  is  responsible  for 
the  subject  in  its  academic  phase;  and  (d)  the  presence  of 
many  teachers  who  have  little  more  educational  interest,  if  any, 
than  the  teachers  of  other  schools.  These  conditions  are  ob¬ 
jectionable  from  many  points  of  view,  and  if  any  one  of  them 
obtains  for  a  long  time  in  a  school,  it  must  be  on  the  ground 
of  a  necessary,  unideal  expedient.  The  cure  for  this,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Mace,  would  be  to  make  all  neces¬ 
sary  work  in  professional  schools,  professional.  He  says,  “  In 
a  normal  school  the  study  of  language,  history,  or  mathematics 
ought  to  be,  and  can  be,  made  as  strictly  professional  as  the 
study  of  psychology.”  “  The  essential  nature  of  geography  is 
just  as  important  a  factor  in  determining  the  method  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  teaching  geography  as  is  psychology.”  Why  not? 
Should  not  the  general  view  of  mind  “  be  approached  thru 
the  medium  of  the  subject,  which  is  mind  in  its  concrete 
form  ”  ?  The  reviewer  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Professor 
Mace  has  not,  thru  the  example  of  his  book,  made  out  a 
strong  case  against  the  practice  of  some  of  our  best  normal 
schools.  The  facts  are  that  much  of  our  teaching  of  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  is  ineffectual  except  in  so  far  as  it  assists 
general  culture,  and  that  our  educational  doctrine  is  often 
widely  separated  from  our  practice. 

The  movement  in  a  study  from  one  stage  to  another  de¬ 
pends  on  the  nature  and  ability  of  the  pupil  and  the  character 
and  capability  of  the  subject.  The  value  of  instruction  is  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  the  character  of  adjustment  of  these  two  factors 
of  method.  Dr.  Mace  believes  therefore  that  the  educational 
worth  of  a  subject  is  to  be,  at  least  in  part,  derived  from  “  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  processes  stimulated  and  products  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  learning  mind.”  He  attempts,  in  his  book,  to 
demonstrate  how  this  is  to  be  worked  out  in  United  States 
history.  It  is  obvious  from  this  general  position  that  the  edu¬ 
cational  process,  from  first  to  last,  embodies,  when  most  effi¬ 
ciently  carried  on,  more  than  is  usually  planned  for  in  the 
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training  of  a  teacher.  In  history  it  demands  (i)  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  social  worth  of  the  study,  what  it  has  done  and 
is  capable  of  doing  for  society  thru  the  individual;  (2)  an 
insight  into  the  psychical  processes  which  the  individual  must 
l)e  led  thru  in  order  to  achieve  this  social  worthfulness;  (3)  the 
extent  to  which  history  can  be  made  to  yield  profitable  results 
in  different  school  years;  and  (4)  the  distinction  and  relative 
values  of  various  phases  and  fields  of  history  for  the  different 
stages  of  developing  consciousness.  If  this  analysis  is  correct, 
then  certain  practical  considerations  are  more  or  less  evident : 
( I )  That  methods  in  a  special  study  should  be  elaborated  by 
a  specialist  in  that  study,  (2)  that  the  specialist  should  be  a 
close  student  of  the  different  phases  of  child-life  in  its  relation 
to  his  subject,  and  (3)  that  in  a  twofold  relational  study  of 
this  kind  only  can  a  real  method  in  any  subject  be  rightly 
developed.  Dr.  Mace’s  book  has  taken  a  long  step  forward  in 
meeting  this  requirement;  he  has  not,  however,  gone  all  the 
way.  When  his  point  of  view  is  appreciated,  normal-school 
men  will  see  need  for  a  reorganization  of  much  of  their  work, 
and  university  men  will  see  the  public  schools’  demands  upon 
them  more  strongly  than  they  have  hitherto.  Then  it  may  be 
expected  that  courses  in  history,  literature,  science,  and  art, 
similar  in  organization  to  this  of  Professor  Mace’s,  will  be 
given  in  all  our  larger  universities. 

In  accord  with  his  philosophy  the  author  sticks  close  to 
materials  of  history.  He  opens  by  discussing  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  history  and  the  science  of  history.  He  devotes 
76  pages  to  the  general  nature  of  history,  after  which,  in  178 
pages,  he  sets  forth  the  organization  of  the  periods  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  Under  this  the  more  special  headings  are :  Period 
of  the  growth  of  the  Union,  period  of  the  development  of 
nationality,  nationality  and  democracy,  nationality  and  slav¬ 
ery.  Following  this  comes  the  second  main  division  of  the 
book  in  fifty-six  pages  devoted  to  the  elementary  phases  of 
history  teaching.  It  consists  of  three  sub-divisions  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  sense  phase  of  history,  the  representative  phase  of 
history;  and  history  books  for  young  people. 

Little  value  would  arise  out  of  any  unfavorable  detailed 
comment  on  this  book,  did  one  feel  competent  to  make  any. 
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The  only  observation  of  the  kind  which  I  have  to  offer  is 
inserted  with  some  misgivings,  not  because  the  point  in  itself 
does  not  seem  important,  but  that  it  may  be  holding  the  author 
responsible  for  what  he  should  not  be  so  held. 

The  term  method  may  have  received  too  narrow  an  inter¬ 
pretation.  If  this  be  true,  certain  more  or  less  significant  con¬ 
sequences  may  be  pointed  out.  For  the  book  as  a  whole 
method  seems  to  be  used  to  designate  the  order  or  ordering  of 
the  materials  of  instruction  in  the  adult  mind.  This  view 
emphasizes  “  the  logical  relations  of  the  subject-matter  itself,” 
rather  than  the  procedure  of  the  unfolding  mind  that  is  to 
work  upon  it.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  this  genetic  view  of 
the  historical  consciousness  in  the  second  division.  This  idea 
of  method,  it  may  be  said,  pertains  to  the  curriculum,  while 
the  former  relates  more  especially  to  a  course.  But,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  may  not  one  ask  if  the  term  method  should  not  be  applied 
to  the  movement  of  the  mind  in  the  development  of  a  lesson, 
whether  it  be  a  lesson  of  one  or  more  recitations?  Is  there 
not  a  beginning,  an  end,  and  a  middle-point  in  the  process  of 
a  lesson-unfolding  which  should  be  characterized  and  set  forth 
in  a  finished  method  of  history? 

The  book,  as  it  stands,  leaves  it  to  the  teacher  to  determine 
the  characteristics  of  this  lesson-method.  Of  what  should  a 
lesson  consist?  How  should  the  study  work  be  introduced; 
then  how  proceed  ?  What  should  be  the  nature  of  the  mental 
movement  at  the  close  of  the  lesson,  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  opening  ?  In  connection  with  this  omission,  which  was 
probably  intentional,  the  author  sets  aside  as  foreign  to  his 
purpose  any  discussion  of  the  so-called  “  methods  ”  of  thought 
awakening  and  development.  It  may  be  properly  asked  of  the 
author,  how  does  it  happen  that  “  the  determining  factors  in 
method  ”  have  not  determined  the  procedure,  in  so  far  as  indi¬ 
vidual  lessons  go,  or  isn’t  it  a  matter  of  importance  ?  Perhaps 
this  is  an  unsolved  problem.  But  connected  with  this  omis¬ 
sion  is  a  still  weightier  matter.  The  thought  movement  of 
a  lesson,  to  proceed  with  the  desired  clearness,  warmth,  and 
interest,  and  to  end  with  a  sense  of  its  practical  import  and 
with  increase  of  skill  in  everyday  judgment  of  affairs,  should 
emphasize,  more  than  his  book  seems  to  have  planned  for,  the 
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social  experiences  and  environment  of  the  pupils.  It  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  chief  purpose  in  history  study  is 
an  accurate  conception  of  the  present.  Dr.  Mace  does  not 
overlook  it;  he  simply  does  not  give  it  the  place  which  a  writer 
on  method  in  the  recitation  might  assign  it.  An  account  of 
history  teaching  which  pertains  to  this  aspect  of  method,  and 
recognizes  its  full  function,  would  naturally  plan  to  bring  his¬ 
tory  in  relation  to  the  present  more  directly  and  frequently 
than  a  method  in  a  course  of  history  or  method  in  a  historical 
curriculum  can  do  alone. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  by-product  of  this  book  arises 
from  its  psychological  character.  This  fact  is  of  unusual  sig¬ 
nificance  these  days  when  so  much  is  written  about  the  value¬ 
lessness  of  psychology  to  a  teacher.  If  this  inestimable  work 
had  done  nothing  more  than  demonstrate  the  need  of  psycho¬ 
logical  thinking  of  history  by  teachers  of  history  it  would  have 
won  a  right  to  a  most  respectful  recognition  by  readers  of 
strong  books.  One  can  hardly  peruse  its  pages  at  all  care¬ 
fully  without  feeling  the  close  correlations  of  psychology  and 
methodology  of  history.  Mental  science  aids  in  the  discrim¬ 
ination  and  interpretation  of  the  raw  materials  of  history. 
Why  not?  History,  in  its  primal  conditions,  is  nothing  but 
the  expressions  of  mind.  Again,  it  assists  in  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  following  of  the  scientist  as  he  works  up  his  materials. 
This,  too,  seems  obvious,  for  the  essentials  of  his  work  are 
nothing  but  the  mind  thinking  and  organizing  these  materials. 
Furthermore,  psychology  should  help  the  teacher  to  conceive 
and  respond  to,  properly,  the  various  steps  and  stages  thru 
which  the  historical  consciousness  of  every  individual  child 
passes  before  he  puts  away  childish  things  and  begins  to  think 
as  a  man.  And,  lastly,  it  should  add  to  his  ability  to  deduce 
from  principles  and  to  detect  in  experiences  those  plans  and 
procedures  of  his  own  thought  and  action,  as  a  teacher  of  his¬ 
tory,  which  yield  the  best  results.  History  teaching  involves 
this  fourfold  insight  and  psychology  can  contribute  to  its  de¬ 
velopment.  In  a  work  of  this  nature,  teachers  of  history  and 
psychology  in  normal  schools  ought  to  find  suggestions  for 
correlative  effort.  Nor  is  the  significance  of  these  suggestions 
limited  to  teachers  of  history  and  psychology  alone.  Other 
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studies  of  the  training-school  curiculum  need  to  get  nearer  to 
psychology  and  psychology  nearer  to  them.  It  is  too  great 
isolation  that  in  large  measure  allows  psychology  to  remain 
comparatively  inefficient. 

Louis  H.  Galbreath 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


A  brief  introduction  to  modern  philosophy — By  Arthur  Kenyon  Rogers, 
Ph.  D.  New  York  ;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1899.  viii,  358  p.  $1.00. 

A  more  appropriate  title  for  this  little  work  would  be 
“  Outlines  of  philosophy,”  for  it  does  not  deal  with  general 
philosophical  encyclopedia  (general  introduction)  nor  give  a 
comprehensive  comparison  and  elucidation  of  the  competing 
philosophical  systems  (special  introduction),  but  presents  in 
brief  compass  the  principal  points  in  the  system  of  meta¬ 
physics  adopted  by  the  author.  This  plan  was  chosen  by  Dr. 
Rogers,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  in  order  to  escape  the 
lack  of  unity  and  of  positiveness  which  is  apt  to  result  from  a 
mere  objective  cataloging  of  the  various  philosophical  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  solutions  which  may  be  offered  for  them.  At 
the  same  time,  the  book  does  not  claim  to  be  complete; 
ethics,  psychology,  and  logic  are  expressly  omitted  from  the 
discussion  (p.  19)  tho  the  second  and  third  of  these  receive 
incidental  treatment,  in  order  to  center  the  argument  about 
the  fundamental  metaphysical  principles,  which  these,  as  all 
other  disciplines,  imply  (p.  19-20). 

As  a  result  of  this  method  of  treatment,  the  Introduction 
becomes  a  brief  treatise  on  metaphysics  and  epistemology 
written  from  a  selected  philosophical  standpoint.  Most  of 
the  chapters  (Dualism,  pantheism,  and  theism;  Material¬ 
ism  and  subjective  idealism,  Rationalism  and  sensational¬ 
ism)  are  devoted  to  topics  and  movements  in  philosophy 
rather  than  to  the  work  of  individual  thinkers;  but  the  two 
which  depart  from  the  rule  (Kant  and  Hegel)  are  written 
with  the  same  end  in  view,  the  development  and  enforcement 
of  the  opinions  which  the  author,  with  great  modesty  but  also 
with  firmness,  urges  as  the  only  true  and  hopeful  form  of 
philosophical  speculation.  The  nature  of  this  system  is  best 
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indicated  by  the  title  of  the  last  chapter  but  one,  “  Theistic 
idealism.”  If  we  discard  the  agnostic  conclusion,  then,  “  it 
is  the  verdict  of  philosophy  that  in  idealism  of  some  sort  and 
fashion,  and  in  idealism  alone,  is  there  any  hope  of  finding  a 
solution  whose  failure  is  not  a  foregone  conclusion  ”  (p.  269) ; 
and  ”  the  essential  feature  of  an  idealistic  philosophy  con¬ 
sists  in  this,  that  the  ultimate  reality  which  constitutes  the 
universe  is  conceived  after  the  analogy,  at  least,  of  a  conscious 
life  ”  (p.  269). 

The  idealism  thus  advocated  is,  naturally,  not  the  Berk- 
eleyan,  but  metaphysical,  idealism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  the  idealism  which  conceives  ultimate  reality  as  an  uncon¬ 
scious  spiritual  process,  hence  not  the  idealism  of  the  left 
wing,  but  one  which  is  emphatic  in  ascribing  some  sort  of 
conscious  life  to  the  world-ground,  as  it  also  insists  on  con¬ 
struing  the  absolute  in  closest  relation  with  individual  life. 
Moreover,  conscious  life  is  activity.  In  accordance,  there¬ 
fore,  with  the  trend  of  recent  thinking,  the  conception  of  the 
world  must  be  dynamic  rather  than  static.  In  this  way  Dr. 
Rogers  arrives  at  an  idealistic  metaphysic  which,  if  we  may 
venture  to  compare  it  with  any  one  of  the  classical  systems, 
may  be  termed  Fichtean  rather  than  Hegelian.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  a  mere  return  from  the  later  to  the  earlier  mode 
of  thinking,  but  a  development  under  influences  proceeding 
in  many  instances  from  the  progress  of  life  and  thought  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  classical  period.  In  this  connection  may  be 
mentioned  the  emphasis  given  to  the  concrete,  the  empirical, 
even  the  sensationalistic  elements  in  thought  and  existence, 
the  anxious  endeavor  to  avoid  pantheistic  conclusions,  the 
appreciation,  tho  still  an  imperfect  one,  of  the  incongruity  of 
abstract  intellectualism  and  the  spiritual  interests  of  life. 

The  value  of  Dr.  Rogers’s  volume  to  the  teacher  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  latter’s  point  of  view.  The  book  is  fluently, 
not  to  say,  hastily  written;  it  succeeds  in  expressing  in  lan¬ 
guage  level  to  the  popular  mind  many  of  the  most  abstruse 
philosophical  principles,  but  does  not  always  avoid  the  corre¬ 
lative  defects  of  incomplete  and  inadequate  statement. 
Hence  it  would  be  easy  to  take  exception  to  some  of  the 
particular  discussions  (the  chapter  on  “  Rationalism  and  sen- 
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sationalism  ”  is  confused,  the  last  chapter  on  “  Skepticism  and 
the  criterion  of  truth  ”  falls  below  the  rest  in  point  of 
strength),  and  to  several  of  the  interpretations  of  systems  and 
opinions  (e.  g.,  the  statement  of  objections  to  the  customary 
theistic  arguments,  p.  53-58;  the  interpretation  of  Hegel’s 
view  of  experience  in  chapter  vi).  And  altho  the  type  of 
idealistic  speculation  represented  is  not  unfamiliar,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  repress  the  query  concerning  the  possibility  on  the 
one  hand  of  escaping  the  historical  tendency  of  idealism  to 
degenerate  into  a  pantheistic  or  even  materialistic  view  of  the 
universe,  and  on  the  other,  of  fusing  with  it  the  saving  fac¬ 
tors  which  Dr.  Rogers  has  so  much  at  heart.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  instructor  of  idealistic  leanings  will  find  in 
this  little  treatise  a  valuable  aid  in  his  work;  and  the  adher¬ 
ents  of  other  systems  a  popular  exposition  to  which  they  may 
refer  their  pupils  with  advantage. 

A.  C.  Armstrong,  Jr. 

Wesleyan  University 


IX 


EDITORIAL 

The  newspapers  report  that  the  following 
Degreed  ****  ^  degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  causa 
honoris,  were  conferred  at  the  close  of  the 
last  academic  year : 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College — J.  Watts  De  Peyster,  of  New  York 

Lafayette  College — Richard  C.  Chism,  of  Mexico ;  Porter  Shimer,  of 
Easton,  Pa. 


Four  of  the  most  important  college  presi- 

The  New  College  which  we  made  reference  some 

Presidents 

time  ago  have  now  been  filled,  and  so  satis¬ 
factorily  filled  that  it  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing.  It  seems  to  us 
that  Presidents  Hadley  of  Yale,  Harris  of  Amherst,  Faunce 
of  Brown,  and  Wheeler  of  California  were  the  best  selections 
possible,  taking  into  account  the  peculiar  traditions  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  each  of  the  four  institutions  and  the  personal  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  man  chosen  to  preside,  we  hope  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  over  the  teaching  body  of  each.  Three 
of  the  four  men  are  successful  and  experienced  teachers,  and 
the  fourth  is  a  clergyman  whose  teaching  instinct  is  very 
strong  and  whose  relations  to  education  have  been  very  close. 
In  these  elections  the  recently  exploited  newspaper  theory  that  a 
large  college  needs  a  business  man  or  a  money-getter  for  presi¬ 
dent  has  received  a  set-back  and  a  severe  rebuke.  We  can  im¬ 
agine  few  things  worse  for  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  than  to  have  the  spirit  of  commercial  trading  and  the 
business  man’s  point  of  view  obtain  strong  foothold  in  it. 
“  Business  methods  ”  have  debauched  and  are  debauching  poli¬ 
tics  on  every  hand,  and  the  treasure  house  of  education  must  be 
protected  from  their  inroads  at  all  hazards.  The  idealism  which 
American  life  so  sorely  needs  must  be  furnished  in  large  part 
by  the  universities,  and  the  two  last  questions  for  their  gov- 
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erning  boards  to  be  taught  to  ask  are,  Is  it  “  timely  ”  ?  and 
Will  it  pay? 

Moreover,  the  typical  business  man  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  successful  in  such  a  post.  His  standards  of  success 
are  the  reverse  of  educational.  Underneath  the  temporary 
appearance  of  external  prosperity  which  such  a  president  might 
bring  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  dry  rot  of  educational 
neglect.  The  more  important  the  college  or  the  university  the 
more  surely  it  needs  expert  educational  supervision.  For  this 
there  is  no  possible  substitute.  Like  a  city  school  system,  a 
college  or  university  needs  someone  in  its  administration  who 
knows  and  understands  its  educational  activity  in  every  part, 
who  can  distinguish  real  teaching  from  sham  teaching,  and  the 
force  of  whose  personal  inspiration  will  be  felt  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  Those  who  remember  the  administration  of  President 
McCosh  of  Princeton  well  understand  what  this  means. 

The  four  new  presidents  are  men  of  this  type.  They  are 
men  of  strong  personality,  and  each  will  leave  his  mark  for 
good  upon  the  institution  which  has  honored  him.  All  four 
are,  in  a  large  sense,  men  of  affairs,  and  may  be  expected  to 
relate  their  institutions  more  closely  than  ever  to  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  time.  This  new  impulse  is  particularly  needed 
at  Yale,  where  what  we  believe  to  be  an  unfortunate  and  dan¬ 
gerous  policy  of  educational  isolation  has  long  been  pursued. 
To  overcome  that  isolation  and  to  restore  Yale  to  its  legitimate 
place  as  a  progressive  educational  influence  are  likely  to  be  two 
of  the  most  noteworthy  achievements  of  President  Hadley’s 
administration. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  of 
f the  testimony  taken  before  the  Industrial 

Commission,  now  sitting  at  Washington,  as 
relates  to  education  in  its  bearing  upon  industrial  conditions, 
cannot  be  widely  circulated  thru  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
country;  for  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  intelligent 
men  and  women  should  be  familiar  with  the  facts  there  brought 
out.  The  present  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  instance, 
has  for  many  years  been  a  searching  student  of  those  facts  and 
figures  which  throw  light  upon  the  borderland  between  educa- 
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tion  and  economics,  and  in  his  testimony  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  in  January  last,  he  marshaled  the  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  contentions  with  great  force.  Dr.  Harris  brought 
out  with  startling  clearness  the  economic  results  of  illiteracy, 
and  the  industrial  advantage  which  accrues  to  the  community 
in  which  all  of  the  inhabitants  can  read  and  write.  He  also 
demonstrated  the  gain  to  the  United  States  which  resulted  be¬ 
tween  1870  and  1890  from  the  expansion  and  diversification 
of  industries,  which  drew  off  one-fifth  of  the  farming  popula¬ 
tion  into  other  forms  of  employment.  The  Commission  were 
given  the  evidence  to  prove  that  general  education,  manual 
and  technical  training  will  do  more  to  promote  individual  and 
national  prosperity  than  any  numljer  of  the  nostrums  and  isms 
to  which  so  many  persons  thoughtlessly  give  adherence.  Dr. 
Harris’s  entire  testimony,  and  the  statistical  tables  which 
accompany  it,  are  of  unique  value. 


The  activity  of  the  Public  Education  Asso- 
Associ^fon*****"  ciations  in  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass.,  and  elsewhere  has  attracted 
attention  all  over  the  country,  and  from  time  to  time  we  hear 
of  similar  bodies  springing  up  elsewhere.  The  good  which 
such  associations  can  do  in  promoting  a  community  feeling  for 
education  and  a  community  interest  in  it  is  incalculable,  and 
it  is  therefore  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  conferences  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  these  organizations  have  grown  into 
a  permanent  bond  of  union.  The  association  which  has  lieen 
formed  is  to  be  known  as  the  Conference  of  Eastern  Public 
Education  Associations,  which  will  hereafter  hold  an  annual 
meeting  in  the  interest  of  the  work  which  these  invaluable 
associations  have  undertaken. 


Elective  Studies  In  the  midst  of  SO  much  theoretical  discus- 
in  Secondary  sion  of  the  important  and  interesting  ques- 
Schools  Qf  elective  studies  in  secondary  schools, 

it  is  worth  while  to  direct  attention  to  so  capital  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  practical  working  of  an  elective  system  as  is 
given  in  his  last  annual  report  by  Superintendent  James  H. 
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Van  Sickle  of  the  Denver  (North  Side),  Colo.,  schools. 
From  this  high  school  it  will  be  noticed  the  graduation  de¬ 
pends  wholly  upon  work  accomplished,  and  not  at  all  upon 
the  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  work.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  manual  training  instruction  has  been,  from  the 
beginning,  exactly  that  urged  before  the  Harvard  Teachers’ 
Association  in  March  last,  by  Mr.  James  P.  Munroe.^ 

“  Public  high  schools  are  not  primarily  college  preparatory  schools. 
They  cannot  in  justice  to  the  majority  of  their  students  bend  their  chief 
energies  in  this  direction.  The  number  of  high-school  graduates  who  go  to 
college  is  small  compared  with  the  number  who  end  their  school  life  with 
graduation  from  the  high  school ;  very  small  indeed  compared  with  the 
number  who  enter  the  high  school  but  who  for  various  reasons  can  secure 
the  time  for  only  a  part  of  a  regular  course. 

Our  high  school  graduated  its  first  class  in  1886.  In  June,  1899,  it  will 
graduate  its  thirteenth  class.  No  class  was  graduated  in  1889.  The  first 
class  numbered  six,  the  last  class  nunjbers  fifty.  Of  the  236  graduates 
forty-six  have  either  gone  to  college  or  are  intending  to  go.  This  number 
is  slightly  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  graduated.  It  would 
evidently  be  unfair  to  base  our  course  of  study  wholly  on  the  needs  of  less 
than  20  per  cent  of  our  pupils.  But  if  there  is  a  plan  which  will  meet  their 
needs  while  giving  equal  opportunity  to  others  to  get  what  is  best  for  them 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  thing  to  do.  For  .several  years  such 
a  plan  has  been  in  operation  in  this  high  school. 

The  course  of  study  is  largely  elective,  one  year's  work  in  each  of  the 
following  subjects  being  required  :  language,  mathematics,  science,  history, 
and  English.  This  is  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  course.^  If  a 
pupil  has  a  specific  aim  in  mind,  he  can  so  select  his  work,  with  the  advice 
of  parents  and  teachers,  that  it  will  include  those  things  most  helpful  in  his 
chosen  calling. 

.Since  the  requirements  for  admission  to  different  colleges  vary  greatly,  it 
is  important  that  pupils  intending  to  go  to  college  should  ascertain  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  their  chosen  institutions  early  in  the  course  ; 
at  the  latest  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  If  a  pupil  does  this,  his 
course  will  be  a  college  preparatory  course  so  planned  as  to  secure  the  end 
with  the  least  possible  waste  of  time.  If  a  pupil  desires  to  enter  the  School 
of  Mines,  he  will  make  a  choice  different  in  several  particulars  from  that  of 
the  pupil  who  wishes  to  pursue  a  classical  course  at  the  State  University. 
If  he  neglects  this  till  late  in  the  course  he  is  almost  sure  to  find  that  he  has 
done  more  than  is  required  in  some  directions  and  less  in  others.  Choice 
of  studies  is  always  made  with  the  advice  of  parents  and  principal.  The 
attitude  of  pupils  toward  study  has  changed  remarkably  since  they  have  had 
some  voice  in  the  selection.  The  tasks,  being  self-imposed,  are  undertaken 
cheerfully.  Artificial  incentives  are  less  needed.  There  seems  to  be 
developed  some  genuine  enthusiasm  for  knowledge. 
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A  habit  of  vigorous  and  sustained  effort  is  the  best  preparation  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  pursuits  as  well  as  for  college  work.  The  habit  of 
dawdling,  taking  an  hour  for  work  that  ought  to  be  turned  off  in  thirty 
minutes,  is  the  worst  possible  preparation  for  anything.  Recognizing  these 
facts,  the  Board  of  Education,  four  years  ago,  established  a  standard  for 
graduation  other  than  time  spent  in  school.  They  wished  to  provide  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  the  pupil  of  marked  ability  and  industry  to  push  his 
work  in  school  forward  as  he  will  later  be  expected  to  push  his  work  in  the 
community,  whatever  that  work  may  be.  At  the  same  time  they  wished  to 
avoid  hurrying  the  pupil  who  for  any  reason,  physical  or  mental,  ought  not 
to  move  at  so  rapid  a  pace. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  high  school  from  the  highest  grammar  grade 
at  the  beginning  of  each  half  year,  in  September  and  January.  At  the  close 
of  each  half  year  every  pupil  receives  a  certificate  showing  the  subjects 
successfully  pursued  and  the  number  of  periods  per  week  devoted  to  each. 
Failure  in  any  study  does  not  mean  going  back  a  year.  It  means  a  half 
year’s  review  of  that  one  study.  In  all  other  studies  the  pupil  goes  on 
with  advanced  work. 

A  point  is  the  credit  given  for  one  recitation  per  week  for  a  half  year. 

When  a  pupil  whose  conduct  has  been  satisfactory,  and  who  has  main¬ 
tained  an  average  not  lower  than  “  good”  in  all  of  his  studies,  has  received 
certificates  showing  144  or  more  points  credited  to  him,  he  may  receive  a 
diploma  of  graduation  showing  -all  the  subjects  successfully  pursued  and 
the  time  given  to  each. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  time  element  is  by  the  above  plan  no  longer  of 
chief  importance,  but  the  standard  set  is  the  more  rational  one  of  work 
accomplished.  Ability  and  industry  meet  the  same  natural  reward  in  school 
as  in  life  generally. 

The  time  required  to  complete  a  course  depends  upon  the  number  of 
studies  carried.  Three  subjects  in  which  five  recitations  per  week  occur, 
together  with  some  work  in  music,  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  manual  train¬ 
ing,  constitute,  for  most  pupils,  full  work.  This  allotment  will  enable  a 
pupil  to  graduate  in  four  years.  Some  pupils  ought  to  take  less  work  than 
this,  some  ought  to  take  more.  Graduation  may  be  attained,  then,  whenever 
the  conditions  set  by  the  board  have  been  met,  whether  the  time  be  three 
and  a  half  years,  four,  or  four  and  a  half  or  five.  Since  graduation  is  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  quality  as  well  as  upon  quantity  of  work,  the  temptation  to 
select  more  studies  than  can  be  satisfactorily  carried  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum. 

Getting  away  from  tradition  is  a  slow  process.  It  has  so  long  been  held 
that  four  years,  no  more,  no  less,  was  just  the  time  required  to  complete  a 
high-school  course  that  it  is  not  strange  that  some  should  at  first  fail  to  see 
that  it  is  quite  as  worthy  of  honor  to  accomplish  a  certain  result  in  three  and 
a  half  years  as  in  four. 

The  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  this  matter  is  shown  by  the 
following  resolution  passed  unanimously  April  13, 1899,  instructing  the  high- 
school  faculty  as  to  the  basis  of  selection  to  be  observed  in  the  choice  of  the 
nine  pupils  to  appear  on  the  commencement  program  : 

"Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  School  District  No  17  that. 
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whereas  the  present  course  of  study  of  the  high  school  does  not  prescribe  a 
time  limit  for  graduation,  but  instead,  certain  conditions  as  to  conduct, 
quantity  and  quality  of  work  ;  all  who  have  complied  with  said  conditions 
are  equally  entitled  to  consideration  in  deciding  special  appointments.” 

Three  of  the  nine  selected  on  the  basis  of  merit  from  a  class  of  fifty  are 
among  those  who  finish  the  course  in  less  than  four  years.  Most  of  the 
three  and  a  half  year  graduates  as  well  as  a  large  majority  of  the  four  year 
graduates  have  to  their  credit  points  far  in  excess  of  the  number  required. 
In  fact,  four  of  those  who  graduate  in  three  and  one-half  years  and  thirteen 
of  those  who  graduate  in  four  years  had  complied  with  the  conditions  for 
graduation  one-half  year  ago  and  might  have  claimed  their  diplomas  in 
January.  They  remained,  not  for  the  diploma  nor  for  the  points,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  but  because  of  higher  aims.  Education  seems  to  be  the  motive  rather 
than  any  desire  for  rewards  such  as  are  represented  by  ordinary  school 
incentives. 

This  has  been  the  design  of  the  entire  plan.  There  are  other  indications 
that  it  is  being  realized.  It  is  very  important  for  a  pupil  to  know  that  the 
promotion  certificates  given  him  on  his  promotion  from  one  grade  to  another, 
and  even  the  diploma  at  the  end  of  the  high-school  course,  do  not  indicate 
anything  more  than  the  passing  of  a  certain  stage  of  education.  Education 
is  a  life  work.  It  is  but  just  begun  in  school.  The  school  is  a  place  highly 
favorable  to  education.  It  is  not  the  only  place,  but  it  is  a  good  place  if 
well  conducted  and  well  used.” 


Los  Angeles  t  rom  whatever  point  of  view,  the  Los  An- 

Meetingofthe  geles  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
National  Educa-  Association  must  he  pronounced  an  un- 
tional  Association  q^,alified  success.  Every  prediction  and 
promise  made  in  years  past  on  behalf  of  Los  Angeles  was 
justified  and  fulfilled.  The  generous  warmth  and  cordial¬ 
ity  of  the  welcome  extended  hy  the  teachers  and  by  citizens 
generally,  the  care  and  good  judgment  which  marked  all 
of  the  local  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  the  glorious 
summer  climate,  the  ample  opportunities  for  interesting 
excursions  almost  without  numljer,  all  aided  in  giving  to 
the  great  gathering  the  aspect  of  joy  and  pleasure  which  char¬ 
acterized  it  thruout.  In  size  the  meeting  broke  all  records  and 
exceeded  the  most  generous  estimates.  An  unofficial  rejjort, 
made  upon  adjournment,  showed  that  more  than  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  persons  had  presented  tickets  to  be  stamped  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  badges  of  active  or  of  associate  membership.  Every  de¬ 
tail  was  cared  for,  and  the  executive  management  was  so  excel¬ 
lent  that  there  was  neither  delay  nor  disappointment.  President 
Lyte,  Treasurer  McNeill,  and  Secretary  Shepard  had  their 
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hands  upon  the  machinery,  and  that  was  sufficient  assurance 
that  there  would  be  neither  breakdown  nor  confusion.  The 
program  was  much  above  the  average,  and  the  sessions,  both 
general  and  departmental,  were  unusually  well  attended.  The 
kindergarten  department  had  the  best  and  largest  session  in  its 
history;  the  joint  meeting  of  the  secondary  and  higher  depart¬ 
ments,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  committee  on  college 
entrance  requirements,  was  very  large;  and  the  impromptu  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  national  university  project  before  the  department 
of  higher  education  attracted  and  held  more  persons  than  had 
ever  attended  a  meeting  of  that  department  before. 

The  three  reports  which  were  presented — that  on  college 
entrance  requirements,  that  on  normal-school  work,  and  that 
on  the  relations  lietween  libraries  and  schools — deserve  and  will 
receive  extended  criticism  and  comment  in  this  Review.  They 
are  all  very  important  reports. 

Former  State  Superintendent  Corson  of  Ohio,  an  admirable 
choice,  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  presidency,  and  Super¬ 
intendent  Pearse  of  Omaha,  ior  years  past  one  of  the  markedly 
strong  men  in  the  Association,  succeeds  President  McNeill  in 
the  treasurership.  The  latter  retired,  at  his  own  request,  from 
an  office  which  he  had  filled  for  years  with  signal  ability  and 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Association.  President  Mc¬ 
Neill’s  administration  of  the  treasurer’s  office  and  his  work 
upon  the  executive  committee  have  lieen  sagacious  and  far- 
seeing,  and  it  would  have  been  a  calamity  had  the  lines  laid 
down  by  him  fallen  into  any  hands  less  competent  and  devoted 
than  those  of  Superintendent  Pearse. 

The  detailed  financial  reix)rts  of  the  treasurer  and  of  the 
board  of  trustees  were  presented  to  the  lx)ard  of  directors  and 
laid  before  the  meeting  of  active  members  in  printed  form,  and 
were  explained  at  length  by  Treasurer  McNeill  and  Chairman 
Lane.  The  income  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  was 
$28,567.10,  and  the  expenditures  $16,010.92.  After  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  $10,000  to  the  permanent  fund,  the  balance  on  hand  was 
$2556.18.  The  trustees’  report  showed  the  amount  of  the 
permanent  fund  to  be,  June  30,  1899,  $74,000,  of  which 
$21,000  was  invested  in  bond  and  mortgage  on  city  real  estate, 
$27,000  in  Kansas  municipal  and  school  district  bonds,  and 
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$19,500  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Missouri  school  district  bonds, 
leaving  $6500  on  hand  for  immediate  investment.  The  total 
expense,  for  the  year,  of  administering  this  fund,  was  $77.45, 
and  of  that  amount  $50  was  an  extraordinary  expenditure  for 
legal  services. 


Declaration  of 
Principles 

unanimously. 


At  the  closing  session  of  the  Los  Angeles 
meeting  the  report  of  the  committee  on  reso¬ 
lutions  was  read  by  the  chairman,  and  adopted 
It  was  as  follows: 


The  National  Educational  Association  assembled  in  38th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  and  representing  in  the  largest  sense  the  teachers  of  the  United 
States,  makes  the  following  declaration  of  principles  : 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  the  course  of  education,  despite  difficulties, 
doubts,  and  discouragements,  is  steadily  upward  and  onward.  The  year 
which  has  passed  has  been  one  of  genuine  progress.  Sound  educational 
ideals  are  more  firmly  established,  the  benefits  of  school  and  college  educa¬ 
tion  are  more  widely  diffused,  the  work  of  teaching  is  more  intelligent  and 
more  successful,  and  the  teachers  themselves  constantly  grow  more  earnest 
and  more  studious.  The  one  dark  page  in  the  history  of  the  year  is  that 
which  records  interference  with  the  work  of  public  education,  and  attacks, 
successful  and  unsuccessful,  made  upon  it  by  political  traders  and  spoils- 
seekers.  We  appeal  to  the  public  and  to  the  press  to  resist,  to  resent  and 
to  punish  these  attacks,  and  we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  the  absolutely 
non-political  and  non-sectarian  conduct  of  the  work  intrusted  to  us. 

We  record  with  gratitude  our  sense  of  obligation  to  those  noble  men  and 
women  who  have  held  out  a  generous  hand  to  education  North,  South,  East, 
and  West,  and  who  by  their  gifts  and  endowments  have  added  so  much  to 
the  strengthening  and  upbuilding  of  the  various  types  of  educational  institu¬ 
tion,  general  and  special,  elementary  and  higher,  thruout  the  land.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  example  is  wide-spread,  and  the  effectiveness  of  their  gifts 
is  incalculable. 

We  emphasize  once  more  the  function  of  the  school  as  a  community 
center,  to  draw  to  itself  the  children  and  the  parents  for  gatherings  which 
reflect  the  life  of  the  people  and  which  give  it  inspiration.  Particularly  in 
close  association  with  the  library,  the  school  should  make  itself  felt  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  thought  of  the  people  in  ways  and  by  methods  which  lie  outside  of 
the  scope  of  formal  instruction. 

We  support  cordially  every  effort  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching  by 
raising  the  standards  for  entrance  to  it,  by  promoting  educational  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  by  providing  for  stability  of  tenure  and  for  adequate  compensa¬ 
tion.  We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  complementary  principle  that 
inefficient  and  incompetent  teachers  must  yield  to  the  professional  judgment 
which  asks  their  retirement  from  the  school,  and  we  deplore  any  and  every 
attempt,  organized  or  other,  to  protect  such  teachers  in  their  posts  by  in¬ 
fluence,  whether  personal  or  political. 
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We  wish  by  every  legitimate  means  to  support  the  invaluable  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  we  ask  that  it  be  given  such  support  by  Congress 
as  will  enable  it  to  perform,  with  fullest  efficiency,  the  task  intrusted  to  it. 
We  recognize,  perhaps  more  fully  than  do  others,  the  value  of  the  statistics 
of  education  collected  in  the  census  of  1890,  and  we  earnestly  urge  upon  the 
Director  of  the  forthcoming  census  the  desirability  of  carrying  on  anew  the 
lines  of  inquiry  then  pursued,  together  with  such  additions  and  improvements 
as  experience  has  shown  to  be  needed. 

This  Association  has  long  insisted  and  continues  to  insist  upon  the  full 
recognition  of  all  educational  agencies  as  essentially  undertakings  in  the 
public  interest,  whether  they  are  supported  by  public  taxation  or  by  other 
means.  All  alike  are  and  should  be  in  heartiest  co-operation,  and  any  at- 
empt  to  array  one  institution,  or  one  form  of  educational  effort,  against 
another,  is  little  short  of  treason  to  the  nation’s  highest  interests. 

The  past  year  has  brought  new  and  grave  responsibilities  to  our  common 
country  and  has  opened  before  it  new  and  difficult  opportunities.  With  a 
courage  born  of  high  hope  and  of  confidence  in  democracy,  the  nation’s 
schools  and  schoolmasters  will  assume  their  full  share  of  the  burden  so  sud¬ 
denly  imposed  upon  our  citizenship,  and  will  contribute  by  every  means  in 
their  power  to  the  wise,  patriotic,  and  democratic  solution  of  the  problems 
which  confront  us  as  a  people. 


Rochester  University,  after  a  long  period  of 
Notes  and  News  waiting,  has  finally  secured  a  president.  Rev. 

Rush  Rhees,  formerly  of  Newton  (Mass.) 
Theological  Seminary,  has  been  chosen  to  the  post,  greatly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  friends  and  well-tvishers  of  the 
institution. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  Schools  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  will  l)e 
held  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  I  and  2. 


The  announcement  that  Columbia  University  will  hold  a 
regular  summer  session  in  1900,  and  thereafter,  marks  an 
important  addition  to  the  educational  opportunities  of  the 
country.  To  put  the  teaching  staff,  the  library,  and  the  lab¬ 
oratories  of  the  great  metropolitan  university  at  the  service  of 
the  teachers  and  students  of  the  United  States  for  a  considera- 
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ble  portion  of  the  usual  summer  recess  is  a  great  gain,  and 
one  which  is  certain  to  be  taken  advantage  of  eagerly. 


It  is  reported  that  Lord  Curzon,  viceroy  of  India,  proposes 
to  create  a  minister  of  education  for  that  country. 


Mr.  George  Saintsbury’s  recent  volume  on  Matthew  Arnold 
is  justly  criticised  for  its  inadequate  and  unsympathetic  treat¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  work  for  education. 


The  recent  Congress  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  in 
France,  passed  the  following  resolutions  by  a  large  majority: 


Inasmuch  as  both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  all  instruction  bear 
more  and  more  on  moral  and  social  education,  and  since  practical  morality, 
whether  in  its  systematic  teaching  or  in  the  education  of  the  lyc^e,  has  a 
concrete  social  basis  which  permits  the  teacher  to  avoid  dogma  and  sec¬ 
tarianism  while  fully  respecting  the  liberty  of  conscience  of  his  pupils,  this 
Congress  rejects  the  proposal  for  lessons  in  theoretical,  speculative,  and 
critical  ethics  for  any  but  the  highest  classes ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  sug¬ 
gests  that  lectures  on  ethical  topics,  and  entirely  practical  in  character, 
should  be  instituted  outside  of  the  regular  course  of  study,  and  that  all 
pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  associate  themselves  as  far  as  possible  with 
some  suitable  form  of  philanthropy. 


It  is  a  cause  for  congratulation  that  Mr.  Bardeen’s  indis¬ 
pensable  School  Bulletin  has  successfully  completed  its  twenty- 
fifth  volume.  It  is  a  distinct  loss  to  educational  journalism 
whenever  Mr.  Bardeen  fails  to  attend  an  important  meeting  of 
teachers  or  school  officers  and  to  record  his  impressions  of  it. 


